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BY THE EDITOR 


ITH the dawning of the sixth year since the breakdown of 

our business structure in 1929, we find quite generally in all 

industrial countries definite evidences of recovery. In our 

own country the upward turn of some of our more fundamental 

indexes tells a similar story. But, recovery to what? To former 

business practices and controls that-have made business development 

a series of valleys and peaks without stability? 

Labor Day, 1935 To direful fluctuations from employment to unem- 

ployment? To uncertainty of wage rates and 

annual income? Are we to return from the horrors of these five 

years with no clearer understanding of the reasons for our troubles 
and how to establish more equitable conditions? 

We see about us the wreck of the N. R. A.—a brave effort to 
establish a control over our economic institutions so that they would 
advance human well being. The Supreme Court has barred that way 
to national legislation setting up safeguards and agencies for the 
economic and social protection of all our people. For the time being 
at least, we are unable to put into effect this plan upon which we 
had agreed. 

Yet, dark as this picture looks, the way to the solution of all 
these problems is open. As individuals we stand helpless—but indi- 
viduals united for concerted action become a force which wields 
power in proportion to its intelligent resourcefulness. Wage-earners 
who really want to solve the unemployment problem and to be sure 
of a steady job, who want fair returns from their work and a square 
deal under all circumstances, have only to join with their fellow 
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914 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
workers in a concerted, continuous effort to achieve their purposes 
and they will have power that will bring results. But power in itself 
is insufficient. Many a new union has quickly been destroyed because 
power was not wisely used or diverted to ulterior purposes. Power 
must be kept at high tension by devotion to guiding ideals, directed 
with single purpose to its primary objectives, and guided by experi- 
ence and painstaking study of the problems to be overcome. That 
is why the new union needs the cooperation and support of the organ- 
ized labor movement which contributes the balance of experience 
together with support of other powerful groups. 

The power created by organization will give wage-earners a 
control in economic and political decisions which affect their welfare. 
Organized workers can replace inefficient workers with the power to 
get what they want. If the things wage-earners want are construc- 
tive and useful, why should they not get what they want? The power 
created through organization is the agency through which constructive 
achievements may be secured. Organization is the initial step. Ex- 
periences of the last two years have brought progress in public recog- 
nition of Labor’s right to organize and the corresponding duty of 
employers to respect that right and conform to it. This is the big 
achievement of the past year—the crystallization of public conviction 
into a statutory declaration of public policy. In declaring that our 
ethical standards require that our nation assure wage-earners freedom 
to exercise their rights, we have taken a fundamental step in making 
it possible for wage-earners to take the initial step in planning and 
promoting this well being. 

Not only in the United States but in a number of 
Relief Work other countries there have recently been strikes—open 
revolt against wages paid in relief work. 

In the United States the resentment is not against the govern- 
ment—as some have declared—but against the arbitrary and unwise 
policies of certain government officials. The preponderant majority 
of workers have no desire to overthrow government but merely to 
get officials administering law to understand their problems and their 
welfare. Relief should not be administered solely in the interests 
of private industries. In fixing low rates for relief work, so that the 
helpless unemployed would not be reluctant to accept jobs in private 
industry no matter how unattractive, two important factors were 
overlooked: First, depression has lasted so long that unemployment 
seems more normal than employment to millions of persons and 
families. Relief families have to live on relief wages and adjust 
themselves to “relief” standards of living. Secondly, the whole eco- 
nomic structure is interrelated and lower standards in any one part 
tend to drive out the higher standards in other divisions. 
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When the Relief Bill, appropriating $4,800,000,000 for relief 
purposes, was under consideration, the American Federation of Labor 
served notice that only by incorporating the prevailing-rate-of-wage 
principle, thereby putting work relief on the same basis as normal 
work, could we avoid grief to ourselves and the unemployed. To 
meet the argument of expense Labor was willing to limit the aggregate 
monthly compensation from relief work, provided wage standards 
were not lowered. Maintaining wage structure means maintaining 
standard of pay and living and thus a recovery on former levels. 

The principle of prevailing rates was in line with the purpose 
of the National Recovery Act by which the Administration hoped 
to effect recovery in private industry—restoring purchasing power to 
make effective demand for goods on producing manufacturers. Since 
general wage levels are highly sensitive to wage cuts in any field 
of work, wage cuts in relief work affect more than two million persons. 
Since wage-earner incomes were already about half what they had 
been in 1929, to cut the wages of large work groups distributed 
throughout the nation, would result in widespread undermining of 
the whole wage structure. Despite the warnings of organized labor, 
Congress broke with its established policy—the prevailing-rate prin- 
ciple—and gave the President power to determine wage rates, with 
the instruction that the rates fixed should affect relief projects and 
“not affect adversely or otherwise tend to decrease the going rates of 
wages paid for work of a similar character.” The Works Progress 
Administration created under the $4,800,000,000 appropriation act— 
the biggest peace-time appropriation—fixed a wage schedule ranging 
from $30 to $94. These earnings mean lower rates for practically 
double the number of hours and are perhaps facetiously called the 
“security” wage. 

The resentment of wage-earners on relief against this devastation 
of the only defense left them, is deep-rooted and proportionately 
intense. Nowhere are there local agencies of immediate appeal for 
workers who feel a deep sense of wrong at the wages they are offered, 
at the preference to those who have not been able to keep off the relief 
rolls, at the consideration given to employers’ desires, at the complete 
disregard given to work standards established through collective bar- 
gaining including the union shop and the employment service function 
of the union. The person seeking relief work for which public funds 
have been appropriated must register through the re-employment 
service, be “classified” by the clerk who receives him, and be directed 
to jobs according to this classification—with no agency of appeal 
from whatever classification the employment service agent may desig- 
nate. For this system to work justice to all there must be throughout 
the Re-employment and the Employment Service those who know the 
problems and policies of Labor from first-hand experience. 
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But to return to the expenditure of the $4,800,000,000 appro- 
priated from public funds, the least that ought to be expected is that 
this huge sum should be treated as a public trust to be expended to 
promote the general welfare—and not in the interests of any single 
group such as employers. Relief funds should not be used to disrupt 
existing constructive agencies and practices, but should utilize what- 
ever exists to promote the general welfare. 

If our government would avoid widespread strikes and dissatis- 
faction let it base its relief policies on what will promote general 
welfare and put the administration of these policies in the hands of 
public servants who will serve the best interests of al] the people. 

On August 14 President Roosevelt signed the Social 
Social Security Security measure by which we hope to provide de- 

pendable incomes for some of the emergencies of 
life that most frequently overtake us. This act seeks to express as 
a national policy and practice our sense of obligation for those vic- 
tims of forces beyond their control. 

The administration of this law will be entrusted to a Social 
Security Board comprised of three persons and existing agencies con- 
cerned with special service work—public health and child welfare. The 
various categories for which incomes will be made available are: 
unemployment, old-age disability and need, dependent children and 
mothers, crippled children, blind persons, vocational rehabilitation. 
The Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor will administer 
grants for maternal and child welfare, supplementing state appro- 
priations by an additional third of the state’s total. Children and 
women have always been given special consideration. New policies 
of relief not involved—only larger appropriations and coordinating 
on a national scale. 

Unemployment insurance is a new policy with which we have 
had no experience in this country. Beginning January 1, 1936, em- 
ployers of eight or more persons shall pay an excise tax on payrolls, 
beginning with 1 per cent for 1936, rising to 3 per cent after 1937. 
All employees will be covered except agricultural and domestic work- 
ers, casual labor, civil and enlisted employees of the government, 
and those employed in work exclusively religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational. Employer or employee taxpayers will be 
credited with the contributions paid under state employment legisla- 
tion which may be approved by the Social Security Board. Among 
the standards to which such laws must conform in order to be ap- 
proved is: 

Compensation shall not be denied in such State to any otherwise 


eligible individual for refusing to accept new work under any of the 
following conditions: (A) If the position offered is vacant due directly 
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to a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute; (B) if the wages, hours or 
other conditions of the work offered are substantially less favorable 
to the individual than those prevailing for similar work in the locality ; 
(C) if as a condition of being employed the individual would be re- 
quired to join a company union or to resign from or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organization. 


All state funds must be deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to be known as the Unemployment 
Trust Fund. Unemployment benefits will be available under this act 
when the state passes an unemployment insurance law and it is ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 

Incomes for older workers are of two types: Federal-state old- 
age assistance and Federal old-age benefits. For the former $49,- 
750,000 is appropriated to supplement state plans for old-age assist- 
ance which the Board may approve. The Social Security Board will 
match all benefits up to $15 per month. However, this limitation in 
no way restricts expenditures by the state. 

An income tax on all employed persons amounting to 1 per cent 
of wages for 1937, increasing to 3 per cent after 1938, shall constitute 
employees payments into an Old-Age Reserve Account in the U. S. 
Treasury. An excise tax upon wages paid by employers, governed 
by the same regulations, will produce equal amounts for this fund. 
Those qualified for this benefit include any service except agriculture, 
domestic service, government service (federal or state) crews of 
vessels, charity, educational, scientific or religious service. 

Old-age benefits are to begin at the age of 65. If the total wages 
paid the individual after December 31, 1936, and the time he achieved 
the age of 65 are not more than $3,000, the old-age benefit shall be 
paid at a monthly rate of one-half of 1 per cent of such total wages. 
If total wages paid in this period were more than $3,000, the rate 
for old-age benefits shall be equal to one-half of 1 per cent of $3,000 
plus one-twelfth of 1 per cent of the difference between total wages 
and $3,000. This is the rate when total wages do not exceed $45,000. 
If total wages exceed $45,000 there shall be added to the previous 
amount one-twenty-fourth of 1 per cent of the amount by which total 
wages exceed $45,000. Monthly payments shall not exceed $85. 
Old-age benefit payments are to begin with January, 1942. 

As the portion of our population over 65 is expected to increase 
steadily this provision is intended to keep them from dependency. 
Each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
there shall be appropriated to this account funds to cover annual pay- 
ments required to meet this purpose. 

This law expresses the feeling of deep responsibility which so- 
ciety has for the persons made dependent through no fault of theirs 
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during the past five years. We hope ultimately we can solve the 
problem of incomes for all. 

For decades we have been content with a system 
Federal License of laissez-faire in industry by which society pro- 
for Corporations vided an opportunity for business enterprisers to 

do practically what they would in order to have 
a successful business from the standpoint of profits for themselves 
without requiring conformity to any code of business ethics or definite 
responsibilities to those they employed or to those to whom they sold 
products. So long as business units were small and management and 
ownership identical and personal, there was a personal interest of 
management in the work force that prevented flagrant injustices and 
irresponsibility. But when the corporate form of organization super- 
seded personal and partnership control and resulted in consolidation 
of enterprises, management became a special function, responsible to 
the controlling group, and relationships between the work force and 
the controlling group indirect and impersonal. Despite these funda- 
mental changes in industrial relations society still hesitated to fix the 
responsibilities and duties of employers to their employees. The 
failure of society to act permitted private ownership to establish prece- 
dents of rights attached to ownership with no regard for the rights 
of those whose equities were not established. The terms “predatory 
rich” and “malefactors of great’ represent our gropings for ethical 
standards in business relations and for definitions of duties and obli- 
gations in control of production undertakings. The stock market 
crash of 1929 and the collapse of our banking institutions in 1933, 
brought us to the need of decision on public policy with regard to 
these matters. 

In that year we set up two institutions: (1) the National Re- 
covery Administration, to put order into industry by planning and 
regulating competition by fixing minimum standards of employment 
for the work force. (2) The Securities Exchange Commission to 
which every new issue of securities sold in interstate commerce must 
be reported with full publicity and information so that the purchasing 
public may know what kind of securities they are buying. 

The decision of the Supreme Court invalidating the National 
Recovery Act cannot stop the movement to develop order in industry 
but it does make it necessary for us to find another method. Another 
method is proposed in the bill introduced by Representative O’Ma- 
honey for Congress to carry out its obligations to regulate interstate 
commerce by requiring all undertakings that make use of interstate 
commerce to secure a license from the Federal Trade Commission. 
In prescribing the conditions required for license the following were 
listed: no wage differential for female labor; employment age 16 
or 18 for hazardous industries or for work between 7 p. m. and 
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7 a. m.; employees should have the right to self-organization for 
collective bargaining; the licensee shall not discriminate against union 
members or interfere or restrain employers from exercising their 
rights under the National Industrial Relations Act; the licensee shall 
not attempt to diminish or interfere with a labor union or refuse to 
bargain collectively with the representatives of his employees. In 
collective bargaining the licensee shall be guided by the following 
fundamental principle. 


“. . Rates of employee shall be increased, and hours of work 
shall be reduced in accordance with gains in the productive efficiency 
of industry arising from increased mechanization, improvements in 
technological methods, or from other causes, to the end that employees 
shall have an equitable participation in the output of industry, and 
that employment and mass purchasing power may keep pace with the 
productive accomplishment of industry.” 


In addition to defining the rights of employees and the obliga- 
tions of employers to respect and accord these rights, the bill contains 
a model Federal incorporation law, to protect the rights of stock- 
holders, bondholders and the public. The proposal would go far to 
define the duties and obligations of corporations thereby setting stand- 
ards of fair practices and business ethics. 

The American Federation of Labor believes this legislation rep-\ 
resents an important and constructive advance in business relations. | 

There is no group that has suffered more from — 
National Youth world-wide depression than children and young 
Administration persons passing from adolescence to the needs and 

desires of adults. Because this group was in no 
way responsible for the catastrophe that befell them, the governments 
of all nations have felt an obligation to provide especially for them. 
There are in the United States something over two millions of persons 
under 25 years of age unemployed. Unless some definite plans are 
made for these young persons there is evidence of a developing menace 
of families supported by low-paid child labor with adult wage-earners 
unemployed. The heads of families without employment or incomes. 

The Administration first attacked this special problem through 
the Civilian Conservation Camps, which did good service but was 
prevented from expanding by the requirement that applicants must 
be from relief rolls. On June 26, by executive order, the President 
created the National Youth Administration. Fifty millions of dollars 
were allocated to carry out the following program: 


1. To provide part-time employment for youths of certified relief 
families at work-relief projects suited to their abilities and 
needs. 
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2. To extend part-time employment to needy college students 
and small cash assistance to high-school students in relief 
families. 

3. To offer vocational guidance, training and placement services 
to youths. 

4. To encourage the extension of constructive educational and 
job-qualifying leisure-time activities. 


State directors have been appointed by the Youth Administration 
to carry out the program locally and the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training has been made the agency for that part of the 
program. The Committee on which a representative of organized 
labor serves has created local committees—there must be representa- 
tives of labor on these committees so that there shall be balanced 
control. With regard to all other objectives the Youth Administra- 
tion has announced that it will endeavor to utilize existing agencies 
wherever possible. 

With the millions of adult workers with family responsibilities 
out of work, there can be no hope of absorbing those young people 
in private industries. The main activities of this administration must 
be, therefore, educational, better fitting these young persons for work 
and service. 

These young persons should have opportunities for cultural as 
well as vocational education—and whatever opportunities are pro- 
vided should be directed toward fitting persons for constructive living 
in our common interest. Our nation needs perhaps as much as any 
other single element citizens educated in what constitutes promotion 
of the general welfare with the will and the character to act accord- 
ingly. If our educators will rise to the challenge of this great public 
- need, they can turn this catastrophe into the beginning of permanent 
constructive training of citizens which is particularly indispensable to 
the spirit and the practice of democracy. 

Local union organizations can help by concerning themselves 
with the development and activities of local administration of the 

National Youth Administration’s program. 





ACHIEVEMENTS OF RAILWAY CLERKS 


GeorGceE M. Harrison 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


EPRESSION, competition and 

technological changes have 

combined to reduce railway em- 
ployment more than one-half dur- 
ing the last few years. But despite 
this appalling loss of jobs, railway 
and express employes of the classes 
represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employes have steadily solidi- 
fied their forces until today the or- 
ganization represents a larger pro- 
portion of them than ever before. 

Another encouraging and signifi- 
cant development is the actual and 
very substantial increase in member- 
ship we have experienced in the last 
two years. 

During these two years our mem- 
bership has increased more than 50 
per cent over the low point of the 
depression. In June of this year we 
added 2987 new members to our 
rolls. In the three months, April, 
May and June, our increase totaled 
7663. These increases are the larg- 
est the organization has experienced 
since the period of Federal control 
of the railroads. 

The significance of this increase in 
membership lies in the fact that there 
has been no new employment on the 
railroads for practically five years. As 
a matter of fact, there are fewer em- 
ployes of our classes working today 
than during the depth of the depres- 
sion. 

_ The new members who are join- 
ing the Brotherhood now are em- 


ployes who have been in the service 
of the carriers ten years or more, 
or they would not be working. Un- 
der the operation of our seniority 
rules, employes youngest in the serv- 
ice are the first to lose out in force 
reductions, so that today few em- 
ployes with less than ten years senior- 
ity hold regular jobs. On many rail- 
roads force reductions have been so 
drastic that it takes from twelve to 
fifteen years seniority to hold a regu- 
lar job. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
causes of this rather unique experi- 
ence of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. Increases in membership of 
national and international unions af- 
filiated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are common these 
days, but it seems to me that de- 
cidedly different factors have con- 
tributed to our own growth. 

I believe the Editor of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST will agree with me that, for 
the most part, the increases in trade- 
union membership are attributable to 
the removal of the legal restraints 
upon trade-unions and all that term 
implies; to the “rights” conferred 
upon workers to organize by the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, despite the Su- 
preme Court’s decision. To be sure 
there are some notable exceptions to 
this rule among organizations other 
than our own. 

Nor have I lost sight of the fact 
that the wave of organization en- 
thusiasm in industries other than the 
railroads, following the enactment of 
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the National Recovery Act, was a 
factor contributing to the increase in 
the membership of our own and other 
railway labor organizations. What 
is more, the legal status of railroad 
labor has been definitely improved 
since the advent of the New Deal. 
The right of railway employes to 
organize without any sort of man- 
agement interference, and the outlaw- 
ing of company unions by the Emerg- 
ency Railroad Transportation Act 
antedated N.I.R.A. And the genesis 
of the labor sections of the emerg- 
ency act is to be found in the famous 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad against the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, handed down in 
1930. 

Unquestionably a substantial part 
of the increase in the membership of 
the railway unions is attributable to 
these laws. The outlawing of com- 
pany unions, for instance, has enabled 
our own and the shop craft organi- 
zations in particular, to regain a large 
number of former company union 
roads. 

But none of these factors by any 
means explains the increase in our 
own membership during the last two 
years. The new members we have 
secured on former company union 
roads account for less than half of 
that increase. More than 50 per cent 
of our new members have come from 
railroads on which our Brotherhood 
has been recognized for years, and 
on most of which employes enjoyed 
perfect freedom in their union activi- 
ties long before either the emergency 
act was passed or the Railway Labor 
Act was amended. 

Nor could the laws enacted by the 
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United States Congress possibly ac- 
count for our membership in Canada 
increasing over 50 per cent in the last 
two years. In the Dominion we have 
forged ahead against the greatest of 
odds; against a dual union that up to 
the time we began cutting into its 
membership was pretty firmly estab- 
lished; against nationalist sentiment 
which for years has been used by em- 
ployers as well as dual unionists as a 
pretty effective weapon against inter- 
national trade-unions. 

No act of Congress can explain 
why employes with ten to thirty years 
service on roads where our Brother- 
hood has been recognized for years 
as the representative of the en- 
ployes, who for years have withstood 
the importunities of their organized 
colleagues—no act of Congress can 
explain why so many of these em- 
ployes should now be joining our 
Brotherhood. The reason for the 
growth in our membership lies deeper 
than laws defining the rights of work- 
ers to organize. 

It lies in the development of our 
Brotherhood into a highly efficient 
agency for the expression of the aims 
and ideals and needs of the workers 
it represents; in the fulfillment of 
those needs, in the improvement of 
their conditions, in the establishment 
and protection of their rights as “citi- 
zens of the industry in which they 
work. It lies in the spectacular rise 
of our Brotherhood in the field of 
railroad labor; its rise to a position 
of prominence in the international 
labor movement. It lies in the grow- 
ing conviction among our classes of 
employes that the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks is an organization 
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competent to represent them and 
worthy of their support. 

Following the influx of member- 
ship that came into the organization 
during the period of Federal control, 
our membership was quickly re- 
duced, when railway managements 
started their fight against the unions 
following the return of the railroads 
to private management, to those em- 
ployes who were trade-unionists by 
conviction, and who in those days 
numbered about one out of four em- 
ployes in the branch of the industry 
we represent. From that time until 
the recent past, our membership rose 
and fell with each rise and fall in 
the wage level. When the organiza- 
tion was out battling for a wage in- 
crease the curve of our membership 
would rise as the fair-weather union- 
ist joined us, only to taper off at the 
first sign of stormy weather. 

In spite of the five long years of 
depression, during which the unions 
have had their backs to the wall fight- 
ing to prevent wage reductions, our 
Brotherhood has progressively be- 
come more representative of the em- 
ployes in our branch of the service, 
notwithstanding losses in membership 
due to the great loss of jobs. Al- 
though economic conditions made it 
impossible to improve wages, this 
very period marked some of the most 
notable achievements in the history 
of railroad labor. 

The amended Railway Labor Act, 
for example, is one of the most ad- 
vanced pieces of labor legislation in 
this or any other country. It accords 
railway workers a degree of indus- 
trial freedom superior to that of any 
other group of industrial workers. 
It provides perhaps the most effective 
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machinery in existence anywhere for 
the prompt and orderly adjustment of 
grievances and disputes between rail- 
way employes and managements. 

The labor sections of the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act 
constitute a unique document. Under 
this act it was proposed to put the 
power of the Federal Government 
behind the consolidation and reor- 
ganization of American railroads. 
The railway labor organizations were 
able to have included in this act pro- 
visions which, in effect, say to rail- 
way managements: “You may con- 
solidate and you may reorganize the 
railroads, and in doing so you will 
save millions of dollars. Some of 
these savings should go to protect 
labor against the evil effects of these 
technological changes.” The act pro- 
vides that no employe shall lose his 
job or be any the worse off as to his 
wages and employment conditions by 
reason of any change made pursuant 
to the act. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that the labor provisions of 
this act have saved at least 100,000 
jobs since they became law. 

Readers of the FEDERATIONIST are 
familiar with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act that was passed by the 
last Congress. It was generally con- 
sidered to be the most advanced pen- 
sion act ever adopted. The fact that 
it was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court does not detract 
from the greatness of it. A new bill 
embodying essentially the same pen- 
sion provisions has been introduced 
in Congress, which we hope will stand 
the test of constitutionality. And 
the railway unions are backing it to 
the limit of their power. 
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It is due, I think, to these splendid 
legislative achievements of the rail- 
way labor organizations, and the 
growing consciousness among the em- 
ployes of our own classes that the 
Brotherhood is their only protection 
in the working out of the tremendous 
problems now confronting the rail 
transportation industry, that we are 
experiencing such a splendid growth 
in our membership. Our class of em- 
ployes are on the way to develop- 
ing an organization second to none 
in the industry in the percentage of 


workers it represents. The Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks is today 
among the largest, if not the largest, 
of the standard unions in point of 
membership. Through the continued 
growth of our Brotherhood, the em- 
ployes we represent are destined to 
become an increasing factor in the 
railway labor movement, and to se- 
cure for themselves that recognition 
of the importance of their contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of the trans- 
portation industry to which their num- 
bers and skill entitle them. 


PREMONITION 


It is summer today on the hills, 
And summer today in my heart, 
And only a strip of blue 
Holds heaven and earth apart. 


Only a strip of blue, 
Where the mountains meet the sky, 
And the meadows meet them both, 
While the river rushes by. 


It is summer today on the hills, 
And summer today in my heart... 
But why do I hear the wind that blows 
When the storms of winter start? 


—ELLen GILBERT, 
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UNION SOLVES DEPRESSION PROBLEM 


Joun J. 


CHAPTER on the humane 
A side of employee-employer re- 
lations unique in the history 
of trade unionism is being written by 
the organized street railway em- 
ployees of Chicago. 
We can point with justifiable pride 
to a record of achievement seldom 


equalled and never surpassed in tak- 


ing care of our members during the 
last four and a half years of the 
depression. 

Since December 2, 1930, when the 
Division 241-Chicago Surface Lines 
Relief plan was put into effect 1,455 
employees and their families as well 
as the Joint Emergency Relief have 
been given assistance. The sum of 
$749,287.28 has been expended. This 
is how the plan has worked out. 

At the present time 261 persons 
out of work or unable to work, are 
being taken care of. The following 
figures taken from the current report 
throw an interesting light on the types 
of cases now being handled and the 
amounts paid out: 


1 Employee off since 1927 
17 Employees off since 1928 
19 Employees off since 1929 
35 Employees off since 1930 
36 Employees off since 1931 
37 Employees off since 1932 
47 Employees off since 1933 
69 Employees off since 1934 


—_——_—. 


261 


One hundred and eighty of these 
apparently never will return to work 
on account of their condition. 


Woops 


Sixty-seven of these employees are 
between 60 and 70 years of age; 78 
between 70 and 80 years of age; 13 
between 80 and 85 years of age, and 
three are more than 85 years old. 

Eighty of these employees have 
been in the service between 20 and 
30 years; 63 in service between 31 
and 40 years; 46 in service between 
41 and 50 years and 11 in service 
between 51 and 60 years. 


Some amounts paid out of relief 
fund: 


33 received between $1,500-$2,000 
14 received between $2,000—$2,500 
24 received between $2,500—$3,000 
16 received between $3,000-$3,500 
7 received between $3,500—$4,000 
2 received between $4,000-$4,500 
3 received between $4,500—$5,000 


Not a single member of Division 
241, employed on the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, has had to appeal to char- 
ity for assistance, for food or lodging. 
Not only that, but the members have 
contributed more than $120,000 to 
organized charity in this county and 
state to take care of citizens less for- 
tunate than themselves. This is 
something for the civic officials to 
ponder over in estimating the worth 
of a good trade union to a community. 

A representative of the Federal 
Government sent out to investigate 
unemployment insurance and pension 
plans said that the Division 241-Chi- 
cago Surface Lines Employees Relief 
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Plan is the finest system he has seen 
in his travels about the country. He 
praised its completeness and efficiency 
and expressed amazement that so 
much could be done at so little cost 
to the employees. 

Organization made this possible— 
organization and the cooperation of 
company executives who saw the psy- 
chological advantage of keeping up 
the morale of the men during the 
most trying times in modern history. 

It was in the fall of 1930 when offi- 
cials of Division 241 sought some 
means of alleviating the economic dis- 
tress that already had laid a heavy 
hand on the membership. 

We were no worse off than the 
workers in any other industry where 
layoffs, shutdowns, wage cuts and 
bankruptcies were adding thousands 
to the relief and charity rolls each 
day. 

We were no worse off, but we 
didn’t intend to let that small con- 
solation remain as an excuse to sit 
down and wait for prosperity to 
come around that elusive corner. It 
looked like a long, hard pull, regard- 
less of the predictions of the great 
economists and politicians. 

Here was an organization of some 
15,000 men—loyal, hard-working and 
industrious — home owners, men of 
family, responsible men in their com- 
munity—and members of the largest 
local union in the world. Something 
had to be done and done quickly to 
keep this great body intact, to insure 
that at least the members would have 
the necessities and could keep a roof 
over their heads until the depression 
had lifted. 

Conferences were held between 
officers of Division 241 and officials 
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of the Chicago Surface Lines. Many 
conferences. For days plans were 
discussed and methods considered to 
bring about some practical means of 
staving off distress, poverty, and the 
other fearful phenomena of the 
panic. 

Out of these discussions there was 
evolved a plan from the suggestion 
of President Guy A. Richardson. 
Our officials took it back to the mem- 
bership, who, to their everlasting 
credit, adopted it unanimously. 

The plan was that each member 
of Division 241 contribute 1 per cent 
(later % per cent) of their wages 
to a pool for the relief of any em- 
ployee thrown out of work because 
of economic conditions, or unable to 
work because of a protracted illness 
or disability. 

Our membership comprises some 
95 per cent of the employees of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, and the other 
§ per cent soon voluntarily went in 
on the pool. Everyone, from the 
president of the company down to 
the office boys, wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the project. 

The relief plan was set in opera- 
tion December 2, 1930, and by De- 
cember 30, $6,217 had been paid out. 
From this small beginning it has 
grown to tremendous proportions. 

The most recent report, issued 
July 9, 1935, shows that the total 
relief paid out from the time the 
plan was started is $629,287.28. 
Adding to this the amount contributed 
to the Joint Emergency Relief 
($120,000) we get a total of $749,- 
287.28. 

The method by which the relief 
fund is administered is probably fa- 
miliar to most members of Division 
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241. However, for the benefit of 
those who may not know we make 
this brief explanation: 

A committee was formed com- 
posed of William Quinlan, President 
of Division 241; C. H. Evenson, Su- 
perintendent of Transportation of 
the Chicago Surface Lines; Joseph 
J. Kehoe, Recording Secretary of Di- 
vision 241, and F. M. Hamilton, 
Supervisor of Purchases and Insur- 
ance of the Chicago Surface Lines. 

Mr. Hamilton serves as chairman 
of the committee, superintending in- 
vestigations and providing relief as 
authorized by the committee, which 
meets each Tuesday to take up its 
work. These men serve without pay 
and the cost of administration is 
borne by the company, so that 100 
cents of each dollar contributed goes 
to those who need assistance. 


Every week these men get to- 
gether around the conference table 


and consider each application. The 
employee who seeks help previously 
has reported either to officers of Di- 
vision 241 or to his superintendent 
or department head. He has stated 
the facts of his case and an investi- 
gation has been made of these state- 
ments. 

Naturally the information is held 
confidential so that the applicant will 
not be embarrassed. Sometimes the 
applicant has been interviewed by 
one or another of the committee 
members, probably by Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 

The report of the investigator and 
recommendation of the supervisor or 
department head is considered, and 
checked with the statements given by 
the applicant. The committee then 
votes on whether or not to grant re- 
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lief and the amount to be granted. 
Each case is considered separately 
and on its own merits. 

In emergencies Mr. Hamilton is 
empowered to grant immediate relief, 
pending approval by the entire com- 
mittee. 

Since the plan has been in opera- 
tion the relief committee has con- 
sidered 2,150 applications. It has 
granted relief in 1,455 cases and 
rejected 695 applications. 

When the plan was first started a 
maximum of $20 a week was estab- 
lished but this has been reduced to 
$18 since then. 

Who are eligible for relief? The 
695 rejected applications suggests 
that many persons were found, after 
careful investigation, not eligible for 
assistance. 

As is the case in projects of this 
nature, there were some chiselers. 

Others were unduly alarmed by 
some unforeseen occurrence, such as 
the man with $15,000 in the bank, 
who applied for relief when the bank 
holiday was declared in 1933. His 
money was in a sound institution 
which opened as soon as the “holi- 
day” ended, but when he applied for 
help he feared his savings were lost 
forever. 

Some men who were losing work 
were found to have sons and daugh- 
ters employed and were collecting 
rent on property they owned. They 
felt that the deficiency which resulted 
from enforced layoffs should be made 
up by the relief fund. To these it 
was necessary to explain that it was 
not the purpose of the relief fund to 
duplicate normal wages, but instead 
to keep the employees from want. 

The chiselers, however, were the 
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ones who applied to the organized 
charities for relief and then made 
application for assistance through 
our fund. To prevent this abuse com- 
munications were sent to organized 
charities and public relief agencies 
notifying them that all Chicago Sur- 
face Lines employees were being as- 
sisted by their own organization and 
if any applied for relief to these 
other agencies they should be re- 
ported to our relief committee. 

It is not our intention to place 
undue emphasis on this phase of the 
work. The proportion of persons 
who sought to obtain relief fraudu- 
lently was really quite small. What 
we do wish to emphasize was that 
at no time has it been necessary for 
any distressed employee to seek out- 
side help. 

In some cases the committee went 
contrary to the recommendations of 
the supervisors and granted relief 
where such was thought by the latter 
to be unnecessary. On the other 
hand some favorable recommenda- 
tions were found to be without merit 
after a full consideration of the facts. 
The committee at all times has acted 
impartially and without bias; has 
never permitted itself to be unduly 
influenced by any single factor. 

Who have been helped by the re- 
lief plan? In the 1,455 cases are to 
be found all classes of employees: 
motormen, conductors, extra men, 
track workers, shop men, office work- 
ers, car cleaners, and so on. Pos- 
sibly the proportion of track work- 
ers and extra men assisted was a bit 
greater than the rest. 

In addition to the financial assist- 
ance rendered to those thrown out 
of work, members who suffered pro- 
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tracted illnesses or disabilities found 
the relief plan to be nothing short 
of a Godsend. 

Under the insurance contract be- 
tween Division 241 and the Chicago 
Surface Lines, an employee who be- 
comes disabled is paid $20 a week 
for 26 weeks, the company paying 
the premiums for this insurance. 

After 26 weeks the obligation of 
the insurance company ends and here, 
if the employee still is unable to re- 
turn to work, the employees’ relief 
committee steps into the picture. 

These members are carried on the 
employees’ relief rolls until such time 
as they are able to return to their 
work, 

If they should die, their benefici- 
aries receive in addition to the $600 
funeral benefit from the International 
Headquarters of the Amalgamated 
Association and the $200 funeral 
benefit from Division 241, $1,000 in- 
surance which the company pays for 
under contract with Division 241. 

Elsewhere is printed a table show- 
ing the amounts paid disabled mem- 
bers under the relief plan, some of 
these sums running up to $5,000 
since the members have been unable 
to work. Some of these employees 
have been incapacitated since 1927 
and 1928, and some never will be 
able to go back to their jobs. Nev- 
ertheless, they are being cared for by 
the relief plan. 

When considering these things the 
membership should keep this one im- 
portant fact in mind: Every protec- 
tion that surrounds our occupation in 
this city for the welfare of electric 
railway employees and their families 
came as a direct result of the activi- 
ties of our Amalgamated Unions. 
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Not only have our local divisions 
established and maintained improved 
wage and labor conditions, and 
placed the occupation on a practical 
and humane basis, but we have pro- 
vided for the widows and depend- 
ents, the sick and disabled, the age- 
worn no longer able to follow their 
work, and those who may be in need 
through unfortunate circumstances. 

Because of the progressive work 
of our unions we are gradually reach- 
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ing the stage where fear of want in 
old age and distress through sickness 
and unforeseen difficulties will be re- 
moved. 

This has always been a haunting 
fear to workers in all lines of indus- 
try, and if our organization was 
never given credit for accomplishing 
anything else, this one achievement 
should be the best possible reason 
why it should be supported and per- 
petuated. 


HILLS O’ CLARE 


Och! drear and lone this London is, 
And cold, and bleak, and bare; 
And day and night I’m missing still 


My own beloved Clare. 


I mind the mountains hid in mist 
When skies are dawning gray; 
And, in the valleys, shadow-kissed, 

The hush at the heel o’ day. 


I mind the low wind’s lonesome croon 
In the Winter drear and long; 

The joys of Spring, the thrush’s tune, 
The lilt o’ the blackbird’s song. 


There’s grandeur here, and wealth untold, 
And mansions proud and fair: 

I'd give them all—their gloss and gold— 
For a hut on the hills o’ Clare. 


I miss the cross-roads dances gay, 
The laughter light, and loud, and free: 
Och! here it’s lonesome—long’s the day, 


Here is no place for me. 


Then I’ll be going where my heart is set, 
*Mid heath-blooms fresh and fair, 
Where the gold lights glow in the dawn dew-wet, 


On the gorse-gilt hills o’ Clare. 


—Liam P. CLANcy. 





DON’T CARE 


Atvin Epwarp Moore 


“‘My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, 
and are spent without hope.” (Job.) 


Foreword. The lot of the unemployed person at the beginning of the Great 
Depression was one of little hope, and again he is approaching that danger- 
ous state. When one is without hope even a shred of this most valuable of 
human feelings is seized avidly. European Fascism, despite its brutality, 
intolerance and disrespect of the type of liberty guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights, offers such a shred of hope to the man at the bottom 
of the present American way of life. In this offer lies the main danger 


to what little freedom America now knows. 

We must find something better for ourselves and our children—some- 
thing that combines the offer of security given by Fascism and the rights of 
the individual written in our amendable Constitution and paid for by the 


blood of our forefathers. 


AM DUFF came home about 

four p.m., because there was no- 

where else to go. He had been 
down town, and beyond to the saw- 
mill, looking for work, rather aim- 
lessly, for he believed that all search 
was futile. But his wife Della had 
been raising so much sand on the 
subject that he had compromised by 
ambling off for a few hours. And 
now he was returning home too soon. 
He knew it, and yet he returned, for 
there was nowhere else to go. 

Sam’s home was like Sam and 
Sam’s surroundings. Made from lum- 
ber salvaged from an old hotel 
wrecked by a Gulf Coast hurricane 
years before, it still stood in its devil- 
may-care way, defiant of weather, 
time and all efficient ideas ever born 
of efficiency experts. Its picket fence, 
rotting, with a gate that sagged, 
housed a miniature Louisiana swamp, 
where the luxuriant grass grew dense, 
as innocent of lawn mowers as the 
day it was born. The house stood 


on unstable blocks, with difficulty 
keeping its rump off the soggy 
ground. 

A hell of a dwelling-place it was, 
but good enough for Sam Duff. And 
good enough for Sam Duff kind. 
Years ago, when Sam was young, he 
had dreamed of living in better 
houses, of being “somebody,” but all 
that was past now. Nowadays, he 
didn’t give a damn—that is, unless 
Della stirred him up too much with 
her sharp tongue. Then, in his sud- 
den anger, he would wreck something 
or other, and let it go at that. 

He climbed the front steps and 
walked heavily over the creaking 
front porch floor. He was a large 
old man; not having ever fully tested 
his great strength, he did not really 
know how strong he was. His face 
was florid and surprisingly cheerful, 
with gray eyes like clouds on a sum- 
mer’s day. 

As a habit of long standing he 
ignored the hole in the porch floor 
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that needed repairing, opened the 
torn screen door that served only as 
a bluff to the too friendly flies and 
mosquitoes of the region, and walked 
into his parlor. 

Sam’s son, Ned, a large, rawboned 
youth who worked in the local gro- 
cery store when such things as eco- 
nomic business depressions, cyclical 
and technological unemployment con- 
ditions permitted, was ashamed of 
this parlor. But it was a source of 
never-ending amusement to him, nev- 
ertheless, to see the Old Man rear 
back on one of the scarred, wooden- 
seated chairs and brag about what he 
had done in life. At such times Ned 
would glance at the old sofa, with the 
stufing blatantly showing through, 
and the torn, stained and penciled 
wall paper and wonder why the Old 
Man didn’t see that the neighbors 
could not but regard his boastings as 
inconsistent with his surroundings. 
But Sam practically never saw the 
paper, the sofa, and so forth, and 
when such details were too forcibly 
called to his attention, he would get 
mad, As for the neighbors, they be- 
lieved every word he said, while he 
said it. 

Sam walked with a heavy, even 
tread through the parlor, the dining 
room, and into the rear bedroom. 
Two sway-back, scratched iron beds 
furnished this last room. Ned’s great 
frame occupied one. He was sound 
asleep. 

Sam flopped on the other and was 
soon off to the land of blissful obliv- 
ion. Next to eats and a woman, he 
loved his bed the best. While he 
napped, it rained again. A cold win- 
ter drizzle that was beginning to 
wear out its uncertain welcome after 


several weeks of periodic visitations. 

Della woke him. 

“Sammy!” 

No answer. 

“Sammy!” 

She shook him. “Sammy!” 

“What!” 

“‘Supper’s ready!” 

He rose and ambled in. 

Ned was already at the ramshackle 
table. Della brought in the dish of 
lima beans and sat down. She was a 
skinny little woman of fifty, with an 
air queerly compounded of nervous- 
ness and stubborn defiance. 

Sam looked dubiously at the dish 
of lima beans and corn bread. There 
was something of the carnivorous 
animal in his makeup; if meat was 
not placed before him, he was wont 
to roar. Ned looked at him with a 
frown creasing his low broad fore- 
head. He had steeled his nerves for 
the roar. But strangely, the roar did 
not come. Old Sam seemingly had 
lapsed into his don’t-care mood. 

“Any of them fish left, Mamma?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know, Sammy, I'll see,” 
she said. 

Nervously rising, like a bird, she 
hurried to the kitchen and returned 
with a cracked plate whereupon rested 
the last remains of two small perch, 
locally known as “punkin seed,” 
which Sam had caught out of season. 
Sam took them in his big hands and 
ate them whole, bones and all. A 
couple of pieces of corn bread com- 
pleted his supper. Having eaten 
countless bushels of lima beans as a 
youth, he now scorned them, even to 
the point of enduring starvation. 

“Sammy,” Della began hesitantly, 
while Ned reflected that fools are 
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wont to rush in where angels fear to 
tread. “Sammy, did you go to see 
that Mr. Dusinbury about gittin’ on 
tomorrer mornin’ ?” 

A new bridge was being con- 
structed across the beautiful little 
Sabine River at a point four miles 
distant from town, and Mr. Dusin- 
bury was the baron of the project, 
to whom every starving family in 
town looked for economic salvation. 
Mr. Dusinbury had imported most 
of his crew with him from Texas, not- 
withstanding the clause in his con- 
tract which stipulated that half the 
workmen on the bridge would be 
from Louisiana and half from Texas. 
To Mr. Dusinbury many a contract, 
excepting its monetary clauses, was a 
mere scrap of paper. 

So, on the morning of beginning 
construction, about a week before, 
there had been openings for two 
wheelbarrow men, while some two 
hundred and fifty swamp dwellers 
had risen long before daylight and 
trudged to the river. Out of this for- 
midable army, Mr. Dusinbury’s hard- 
boiled foreman had selected one 
white man and one black man, both 
notorious in town for meekly endur- 
ing slave-driving. 

Old Sam and Ned hadn’t had a 
chance. They were too large and in- 
dependent to compete with the most 
miserable element of the little popu- 
lation—those “red-bones” and saw- 
mill negroes who long since had ex- 
changed their last shreds of pride and 
independent manhood to work like 
slaves for a livelihood that a jackal 
would scorn. 

“No, I didn’t go to see Mr. Dusin- 
bury,” Sam answered, half-defiantly. 

“Well, why didn’t you, Sammy? 
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You know Emma May said thet he’s 
gonna put on four more men in the 
mornin’, Might as well be you as 
anybody else.” 

Sam maintained a morose silence. 

“Why don’t you go to see him this 
evenin’ at the Hotel?” she continued. 
“T bet you if you told him what kind 
of fix we're all in, he’d give you a 
job. Emma May says thet’s the way 
Elijah got on day before yiste’d’y. 
If you don’t try, you ain’t never 
gonna git nothin’. I'll tell ye right 
now, somebody’s gonna have to do 
some’n’ in this family. The last of 
the cornbread’s gone an’—” 

Here Ned intervened, in an at- 
tempt to head off a volcanic erup- 
tion. Anxiously watching his father’s 
ruddy countenance, he had seen the 
red blood of anger mount his cheeks 
and suffuse his temple. Then the old 
man grabbed a glass. The next in- 
stant, Ned knew, that glass would be 
shattered, and perhaps with it a chair 
or two, or his mother, or himself. 
The anger which formed an outlet 
for Old Sam’s occasional rebellion 
against life usually took an unpre- 
dictable course. 

“Mamma!” Ned hastened to say. 
“Why don’t you let Papa alone! 
Me’n him seen Old Dusinbury’s fore- 
man last night. They ain’t a chancet. 
We ain’t got as much chancet as a 
celluloid dog has o’ ketchin’ a asbes- 
tos cat in hell.” 

Della turned upon her son, like a 
defiant rat. “But Son, somebody’s 
got to do some’n’. An’ Emma May 
says—” 

Crash! Sam had crushed the glass 
in his fist. The pieces scattered over 
the table. Blood welled from a minor 
wound in his hand. With a gigantic 
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effort of the will, he controlled his 
impulse to turn over the table, and 
rising abruptly, flung himself out of 
the room. Seizing his battered black 
hat that hung from a rusty nail in 
the kitchen, he strode out of the 
house and started down the weed- 
lined dirt road toward the river. 

He walked fast, his anger burning 
hot within him. He was unreason- 
ably angry at everything in existence, 
including himself. Gone was his usual 
placid, don’t-care attitude. 

“I reckon you're satisfied now,” 
said Ned to his mother after Old 
Sam was gone. “I don’t see why in 
the world you don’t leave him alone. 
You know how he is, the same as 
I do. Why in the world do you do 
it?” 

“There you go, Son, takin’ up for 
him ag’in. Somebody’s got to do 


some’n’, ain’t they?” 


“Well, Mamma, he’s doin’ all he 
can, I reckon. Course, I know he ain’t 
very good gittin’ jobs the same as 
you do, but what’s the use tellin’ him 
about it? It jes makes him mad.” 

Ned’s tone was so condemnatory 
that the poor woman could not finish 
her scanty meal, but rose with moist 
eyes and went into the kitchen. Ned 
was sorry for her, but kept silent. 

Where the town stopped, the 
swamp began in earnest. It and the 
monotonous drizzle soon housed Sam 
in, shutting out the rest of the world. 
He liked the swamp. There was a 
certain kinship between him and it, 
which he felt but never thought of 
attempting to explain. He even liked 
the disorder of the countless forms 
of debris. 

As he walked down the narrow 
trail, the ground became wetter and 
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wetter. Stagnant pools of water were 
dimly visible to the right and left, 
through the surface of which naked 
red cypress roots projected for air. 
The cypress trees nearby reared their 
gigantic, leafless boles into the rainy 
sky, their limbs festooned with Span- 
ish moss as gray as Old Sam’s hair. 
The corpses of countless trunks lay 
scattered helter-skelter over the 
moor, half-hidden by the tall marsh 
grass, now dead for the winter. 

As Sam penetrated deeper into the 
swamp, he passed an occasional one- 
room, unpainted, unfloored shack be- 
longing to some negro or “‘red-bone”’. 
At one of these, he finally stopped. 

“Hello!” he yelled. “Hello, Jake!” 

An emaciated hound barked; a 
negro came out and hushed it. 

“Shet yo mouf, don’t you know 
Mr. Duff yit. I’m gonna have to 
luhn you some manners, yes I is. 
Howdy Mr. Duff, how is you all? 

“Fine, Jake. Whur’s Beulah an’ 
the chil’en?” 

“They’s gone out to Mary Ann’s 
house. She’s taken po’ly, jis cain’t git 
aroun’ at all, hit seems like, Mr. 
Duff.” 

“Jake, how about loanin’ me thet 
there shot gun o’ yore’s again.” 

“Sho, I’ll loan hit to ye, Mr. Duff. 
Ye got any shells? ’Cause I ain’t got 
none.” 

“Yeah, I got plenty.” 

Jake went into the hut and re- 
turned with a rusty, single-barrel, 
twelve-gauge shot gun. 

Old Sam loaded the gun, said 
good-bye and plunged on into the 
swamp. His anger still burned high 
within him. Ordinarily he would 
have stopped to talk with Jake about 
the unemployment situation, but not 
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today. He had to vent his rage on 
something, if only upon the wild ani- 
mals. 

Following the line of an ancient 
tramway which had penetrated the 
swamp years ago to bring out its 
most valuable timber, he at length 
came to a long abandoned trestle 
which lay decaying in the drizzle be- 
fore him. He started across on one 
of the heavy beams. Below lay an 
arm of Black Lake. Its brackish 
waters were still. 

Halfway across the long trestle, his 
keen eyes detected something on the 
opposite bank. He stopped dead still 
and brought up his gun. 

He recognized the shape as a wild 
turkey gobbler, one of the most mag- 
nificent specimens he had ever seen. 
It would provide meat for two days. 
What luck! His anger forgotten for 
the moment, he carefully took aim. 

But Sam was soon to learn once 
more that there is many a slip be- 
tween the bird and the pot. Provi- 
dence seemed to step in and take a 
hand in the destinies of him and the 
great gobbler. Before he could pull 
the trigger, a rotten tie gave way 
beneath his heavy weight. Off the 
trestle he fell, into the cold waters 
of Black Lake. In the meantime, the 
bird took flight. 

The water was up to his armpits. 
His feet sank deep in slimy ooze. 

His anger now returned a thou- 
sand-fold. His face grew purple, and 
he looked wildly about the desolate 
scene for something to vent his rage 
upon. There was nothing. Nothing 
about him but brakish water, the 
naked trunks of the devil-may-care 
trees that defied the water, and 
rotting debris. 
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He still held the gun in his big 
hands. Another man might have 
used it upon himself, but not Sam 
Duff. Life burned too strong within 
him for his hand to turn upon it. In 
his impotence as an individual he 
could not even kill himself as a way 
out. 

His anger, instead, took the easiest 
course. In a great outburst of temper 
he blindly threw the borrowed gun 
as far as he could hurl it, into the 
face of the insensate nature that 
hemmed him in. 

And then as suddenly as it had 
come, his anger departed. The water 
all at once felt cold. 

The next ten minutes he spent wad- 
ing about, slow as a turtle, prodding 
with his foot for the gun. 

It was a bedraggled figure that re- 
turned the rusty gun at Jake’s cabin. 
But Sam did not mind his wet, cold 
clothes; once more he did not mind 
anything. His don’t-care philosophy 
of life had returned doubly strong. 

Oblivious to his wetness, he sat a 
long time on the colored man’s 
rotting porch, discussing the unem- 
ployment situation. 

“Aih Lord,” he ended laconically. 
“T don’t know whut’s gonna come of 
us, Jake. And I don’t keer a damn. 
I’m gonna live till I die anyhow.” 

Slowly rising, he ambled off 
through the swamp in the general 
direction of the place he called The 
House. 

“Gee many, people! Looka here!” 
exclaimed Della, when she saw him. 
“Where in the world have you 
been?” 

“I went down to Black Lake and 
fell in,” said Sam, with his queer 
grin. I reckon I’m satisfied now.” 





So saying, he walked heavily into 
the bedroom, sloughed off his wet 
clothes upon the floor, put on a 
ragged suit of underwear and turned 


in. 


CONVENTIONS 


He did not worry about the prob- 
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lem of securing work on the morrow. 
Sufficient unto the day was the un- 
employment thereof. 

Soon he was sound asleep, and 
snoring with great gusto. 


(To be continued) 


CONVENTIONS 





Name 


Date 


City 





Air Line Pilots Association 

Asbestos Workers, International 
Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and 

Cigarmakers’ International Union 


Government Employees, Ameri- 
can Federation of 

Lathers’, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal 


Letter Carriers, National Associa- 
tion of 
Master Mechanics and Foremen of 


Navy Yards and Naval Sta- 
tions, Nat’! Asso. of. 

Railway Employes of America, 
re | Asso, of Street and 
Electric 

Railway Mail Association 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 

a Union, Interna- 
tiona 





October, 1935 


September, 1935 
November 11, 1935 
Sept. 2-7, 1935 
Sept. 9, 1935 

Sept. 9, 1935 

Sept. 2-7, 1935 


October, 1935 


Sept. 9, 1935 
October 21, 1935 


September, 1935 
September 7, 1935 





Chicago, IIl. 


Not determined 
Washington, D, C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 


Montreal, Que., Can. 





One week 
About ten days 
One week 
Three days 
One week 


Six days 
Three days 


About Io days 
Six days 


Possibly two weeks, 
One week. 








A. F. L. REPORT ON THE BEDAUX SYSTEM 


measurement falls into the cate- 

gory of wage-incentive systems 
usually referred to as “point premium 
plans.” There are in existence today 
a number of firms who make a busi- 
ness of installing these plans in fac- 
tories and offices throughout the 
United States. The three most ini- 
portant at present are the Haynes 
Manit system, with headquarters in 
Chicago; the Dyer Engineering As- 
sociates, with headquarters in Cleve- 
land; and the Bedaux Co., having its 
headquarters in New York City. 

These systems first came into vogue 
either during or shortly after the 
World War. The oldest and best 
known is the Bedaux plan, originated 
by Charles E. Bedaux. The other 
two are of later origin. The Manit 
system, similar in all essentials to the 
Bedaux plan, made its first appear- 
ance about ten years ago, while the 
Dyer system, also closely resembling 
the Bedaux, was developed by Mr. 
Dyer, a former Bedaux supervisor, a 
few years later. 

The Bedaux plan, as stated, is the 
best known of these systems, During 
the decade of 1915-1925, a consider- 
able number of industrial plants intro- 
duced the Bedaux system, the most 
notable installations being made in 
the factories of Rochester, New 
York. Since 1925 these point pre- 
mium plans have been on the wane. 
For reasons that will appear later, 
they have failed to attain the objec- 
tives promised at the time of their 
introduction. Concerns which a few 
years ago introduced one or another 
of the systems with much enthusiasm, 


[ines Bedaux system of labor 


since have discarded the entire plan 
as impracticable. Others have modi- 
fied the plan to such a degree that its 
original semblance has disappeared. 
In a general way it can be stated that 
these failures and modifications have 
been occasioned for the most part by 
protests against oppressiveness of the 
plan from wage earners affected by it. 


The Bedaux, Haynes and Dyer 


Organizations 


These firms maintain similar organ- 
izations, an important feature being 
the selling department. Sales repre- 
sentatives working regionally visit the 
heads of industrial establishments. 
When an employer has been “sold” 
as to the merits of the system, a resi- 
dent engineer is sent to his plant to 
supervise the work of installation. 
He, in his turn, engages whatever ad- 
ditional technical assistance is neces- 
sary. If the system is being installed 
simultaneously in a number of indus- 
trial establishments located in the 
same general region, a_ traveling 
supervisor assigned to that region 
directs the work of installation. The 
resident engineers in the various 
plants report to him, and he reports 
to general headquarters in New York, 
Chicago or elsewhere. 


Fundamentals of the Bedaux and 
Similar Plans 


While there are superficial differ- 
ences in the details of these three sys- 
tems, fundamentally they are similar. 
In common they claim to provide 
the employer with a comprehensive 
method of operation control and re- 
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duced cost through scientifically meas- 
ured standards of labor time, in- 
creased labor productivity and pro- 
portionably reduced labor cost. This 
is accomplished by stimulating wage- 
earners to speedier work and more 
intensive effort, with the prospect’ of 
a reward in the form of a premium 
over regular wages for all time saved 
below a predetermined standard time 
for each operation. 

The important standard of labor 
measurement is the work unit or min- 
ute equal to sixty seconds. This unit 
is composed of a certain number of 
seconds of working time, plus a pro- 
portion of fatigue or resting time. In 
the Manit system it is designated as 
a “Manit.” The Dyer system refers 
to it as a “unit”; while under the 
Bedaux system it becomes a Bedaux 
point or “B.” What is meant in each 
case is one minute of activity spent 
by the worker at loom, spinning 
frame, lathe, milling machine, con- 
veyor belt or work-bench as the case 
may be. 

For simplicity during the balance 
of this statement, we will talk about 
the Bedaux system and about “B’s” 
although the Haynes Manit or Dyer 
systems can be visualized readily by 
substituting ‘‘Manit” or “Unit” for 
the sed 


Introduction of the System 


When the resident engineer has 
established himself in a plant and 
engaged his technical assistants (time 
study men and checkers) , the work of 
introducing the system begins. The 
first step consists, as a rule, of calling 
a conference of factory executives— 
superintendents, foremen and over- 
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seers, and explaining to them the de- 
tails of the plan, and the methods and 
strategy to be pursued in its introduc- 
tion. The Bedaux engineer, during 
this conference, invites the coopera- 
tion of all plant executives in the work 
of installation. 

Next a factory department is se- 
lected as most suitable for a begin- 
ning, the relative docility of the work- 
ers having much to do with this selec- 
tion. A time study man, armed with 
a stop watch, is assigned to this de- 
partment, a fast worker is selected, 
and he is instructed to work at a nor- 
mal pace while under observation. 
Frequently he is cautioned against 
slowing down his pace with the threat 
of a loss in future premium if he does 
so. 

It is pertinent to mention at this 
point that the time study observer 
frequently has had no practical ex- 
perience whatsoever in the work that 
he is observing. As a rule he is a 
recently graduated engineer with a 
few years’ experience in the engineer- 
ing or production departments of one 
or more industrial establishments. 
This applies with equal force to the 
resident engineer who is directing the 
installation. More often than other- 
wise, he enters a plant without any 
practical knowledge of its productive 
operations. In this sense the Bedaux 
engineers instead of being experts, are 
actually learners during most of their 
sojourn in a factory, and are receiving 
a gratuitous education in its processes 
day by day, from the factory execu- 
tives and workers, chiefly from the 
latter who are under observation. 

The manner of observing a worker 
is as follows. First the component 
movements or “elements” that make 
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up his operation are entered on an 
observation sheet. The time con- 
sumed by the worker in the perform- 
ance of each element is then noted 
with the stop watch and also entered 
in its proper place on the sheet. The 
sum of these elemental times consti- 
tutes the total time expended in per- 
forming the operation. 

An important detail of this time 
study as conducted by the Bedaux 
engineers is that of “coding” the 
worker, or judging the pace at which 
he has worked during the observa- 
tion. This is accomplished by rating 
his efficiency in relation to a standard 
of 60, according to the judgment of 
the time study observer. If the latter 
considers that the worker has moved 
too slowly, he will rate the perform- 
ance, say at 45. If, as it infrequently 
happens, the worker is judged to have 
maintained too fast a pace, his rating 


perhaps will be 75. In the first case, 
proportionally less B’s than the ob- 
served time will be allotted for per- 


formance of the operation. In the 
second case the observed time will be 
proportionately increased. A 60 
“B” rating signifies normal efficiency 
or par, which a worker must surpass 
in order to earn premium. 

Before establishing the time stand- 
ard or allotment of B’s the operation 
supposedly is organized on an efficient 
basis. External influencing conditions 
such as regularity of material supply, 
routing of work, power and illumina- 
tion, proper machine speeds, feeds, 
cuts, lubricants, machine and hand 
tools, are (or should be) effectively 
standardized. This part of the work, 
if actually done, is all to the good. 
Unfortunately in all of the Bedaux, 
Dyer and Haynes installations that 
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we have investigated, its inclusion as 
part of the system has been largely 
theoretical. Organization of the fac- 
tory from these important angles 
either has been neglected or rendered 
secondary to a speeding up of the 
working force. 

When sufficient time observations 
have been recorded on an operation, 
they are taken to a central planning 
or standards office and analyzed. 
During this analysis the relative speed 
of the observed worker is judged and 
his time adjusted to a 60 B rating in 
the manner already described, wasted 
time is subtracted, a somewhat per- 
functory allowance for fatigue or rest 
is added, and the result becomes the 
standard time in minutes or “B’s” 
allowed for performance of that 
operation. The worker, thencefor- 
ward, will be paid a premium over 
his regular wages for all time saved 
below this standard. 

When all the operations in a de- 
partment have been observed and 
placed on a premium basis, the de- 
partment is referred to as working on 
‘Bedaux’; and so on through the re- 
maining departments until the instal- 
lation is complete throughout the 
plant. 


Standard Data 


To shorten the time spent in ob- 
serving workers and to facilitate the 
rapid setting of time standards, 
“standard data” is accumulated from 
time study observation sheets, and 
condensed into tables or graphic 
charts for use in setting future stand- 
ards. The manner in which these 
standard data are accumulated and 
used can be visualized best by a con- 
crete example as follows. 
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Let us suppose that the time study 
man has been observing furniture 
workers performing the operations 
incidental to upholstering a chair. 
The operations will be those of cut- 
ting leather or cloth to size and pat- 
tern, packing with excelsior or other 
filler, and stitching or tacking the 
fabric to the frame or body of the 
chair. While analyzing the operation 
the Bedaux engineer notes that work- 
ers spent recorded amounts of time 
cutting so many lineal inches of fabric; 
packing a certain number of pounds or 
ounces of filler; and making a definite 
number of stitches or driving a defi- 
nite number of tacks. When such fig- 
ures have been collected on a variety 
of chairs, they will be tabulated or 
charted in some mathematical se- 
quence. These charts and tables are 
then used in the office for the rapid 
estimating of standard times on future 
work of a similar character. Their 
design is to eliminate the necessity of 
repeating time study observation in 
the factory. 


How Earnings Are Computed 


The method of computing premium 
under the Bedaux plan consists of 
crediting the worker with the number 
of B’s he produced over the estab- 
lished standard for his operation. A 
basic rate is set for every class of 
work, and this is guaranteed to the 
worker regardless of the amount of 
work he does. The manner of com- 
puting premium can be illustrated best 
by a simple example as follows: 

Suppose that it takes a worker mov- 
ing at a fair speed (Bedaux rating of 
60) 60 minutes to produce a piece of 
work. The standard for this job will 
be 60 B’s. If the worker by increas- 


ing his pace after the standard is set 
is able to produce a similar piece in 
40 minutes he has increased his pro- 
ductivity 20 B’s which he receives as 
his premium. If this job has a base 
rate of $.60 per hour this worker will 
receive for the hour that he worked, 
$.60 + (20/60 X $.60) — 80 cents 
or 20 cents premium. For an output 
of 60 B’s per hour or less he receives 
his regular base rate of 60 cents with- 
out premium. 

The number of B’s produced by a 
worker in a day is computed by add- 
ing together his B values on all pieces 
produced. To the result is added the 
number of minutes spent on day work, 
and the number of minutes of lost time 
allowed while waiting for work, or 
other cause beyond the worker’s con- 
trol. Again to illustrate, supposing 
the worker is on the job for ten hours 
or 600 minutes. During this time he 
works on three jobs for which B stand- 
ards have been set; and one job for 
which a B standard has not been set. 
In addition the worker has been al- 
lowed 30 minutes of waiting time be- 
cause the foreman had no job for him 
to do during that interval. 


The above represents a total produc- 
tion of 840 B’s in 10 hours of 600 
minutes. By subtraction, we find 240 
premium B’s. Supposing that the basic 
rate is 39 cents per hour, and the 
premium B’s are worth 49 cents a 
hundred. The total earnings in this 
case will be: 


Regular earnings—1o hours X 39 cents.. $3.90 
Premium earnings—z240 B’s X $.0049.... 1.18 


Total earnings 
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Premium for Foremen and 
Overseers 


In order to provide foremen and 
overseers with an incentive to main- 
tain high productivity in their various 
departments, they in their turn are 
given a premium based on the B rating 
of their departments for the entire 
week. The prospect of this premium 
designedly spurs each foreman to con- 
centrate on speeding up slow or back- 
ward workers with a viéw to increas- 
ing their daily effectiveness. 

A humorous aspect is given to this 
arrangement by the fact that the fore- 
man’s premium is a deduction from 
the premium earned by all the work- 
ers in his department. Actually the 
workers themselves, rather than the 
management, pay the foremen and 
overseers a bonus for speeding up the 
department. A worker on Bedaux 
once explained this part of the system 
as follows: “They steal some of our 
bonus and give it to the bosses.” 


Payroll Sheets Provide Labor 
Comparison 


A feature of the system much em- 
phasized by the Bedaux Co., is the 
fact that the weekly payroll provides 
a basis for operation control in that 
the efficiency of every worker in the 
plant can be envisioned quickly by the 
number of B’s he produces or fails to 
produce. The effectiveness of any 
shop department, or of the shop as 
a whole can be visualized similarly 
from a summary of total B’s produced 
shown against that total time (operat- 
ing hours) available for production. 
The payroll sheet also shows the 
amount of contributory or indirect 
labor, the amount of time spent or 
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wasted by productive workers on non- 
productive operations, and the ratio 
of day work to premium work during 
the productive period. 


All Work Reduced to a Common 
Basis 


Finally, all work is reduced to a 
common basis (the B). Weekly or 
monthly control reports drawn from 
the weekly payroll sheets provide the 
works manager or superintendent 
with a picture of the comparative ef- 
ficiency of all productive activity 
throughout the plant during the 
period represented. 

Such are the essentials of the Be- 
daux system and of the other two 
plans earlier referred to as out- 
growths of the Bedaux system. 


Criticism of the Bedaux Plan 


I. Effective organization by man- 
agement, of all external conditions 
that influence productive perform- 
ance, merits nothing but praise. Ma- 
terial supply should be adequate and 
always available. Machines and work 
benches should be laid out in such a 
way that materials travel the shortest 
possible distance in their journey 
from raw material to finished prod- 
uct. Machines should run at efficient 
speeds. Feeds, cuts, lubricants, and 
hand tools should be properly stand- 
ardized. Delays due to failure of 
power supply should be minimized. 
Excessive spoiled work in the shop 
should be promptly penalized. _IlIlu- 
mination and sanitary arrangements 
should be adequate. Standardization 
on the best basis of these and other 
physical details that bear directly on 
plant productivity, is a fundamental 
of good management. Unfortu- 
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nately, in all the Bedaux, Haynes and 
Dyer installations that have been in- 
vestigated, these essentials have been 
definitely subordinated to speeding up 
the working force. 

II. It was emphasized earlier in 
this report that the Bedaux engineers 
very frequently have had no experi- 
ence in the work of the factory in 
which they are developing their plan. 
In the face of this lack of knowledge, 
on entering the plant they begin im- 
mediately to pass pseudo-scientific 
judgment on the time that workers 
should consume in performing their 
operations. It is a common spectacle 
where one of these plans is being in- 
troduced, to see a Bedaux, Haynes, 
or Dyer engineer without knowledge 
of the factory operations, solemnly 
approving or disapproving a time- 
analysis made by a recently gradu- 
ated engineer who also knows noth- 
ing about the work. The practice of 
permitting an unskilled and inexperi- 
enced engineer to stand beside a 
highly skilled and experienced worker 
for an hour or so, and then pass final 
judgment as to the pace at which he 
should work, needs no further com- 
ment. 

III. As a result of the necessity 
that the Bedaux engineer is under to 
make a speedy showing by reducing 
labor cost, and also on account of his 
inexperience in the work, many of the 
standard times as set are inadequate. 
The phrase “tight standards” is a 
familiar one in plants where the plan 
has been, or is being introduced. 
Then follows an interval, perhaps ex- 
tending over several months, during 
which the worker strives under ten- 
sion and strain to attain the standard 
andearn premium. During this period 
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he is protesting volubly against the 
“tightness” of the standard. Finally, 
pressed by complaints from workers 
and department foremen, the Bedaux 
engineers “investigate” and the oper- 
ation is given a higher “B” standard. 
This process of juggling up time 
standards (and sometimes basic rates) 
by trial and error is invariable wher- 
ever the plan is introduced. Before 
relief comes (if it does come) the 
worker has gone through a period of 
unfair and harmful tension, mental 
and physical. 

IV. Much emphasis is placed by 
the Bedaux Co. on the fact that as the 
workers are guaranteed their basic 
earnings irrespective of productive 
performance, they are thus under no 
necessity to “speed up” if disinclined 
to do so. This claim becomes mean- 
ingless when faced with the fact that 
foremen and overseers are paid a 
premium (deducted from the total 
premium earned by all the workers) 
for successfully urging workers to sur- 
pass a normal pace of 60 B’s per hour. 
If a worker habitually fails to attain 
a 60 B hour, he will first be coached 
then warned, and finally transferred 
to other work or dismissed. We have 
talked personally with a number of 
workers who were discharged for 
failure to maintain a rapid pace under 
the Bedaux, Haynes and Dyer plans. 

V. An increase in the proportion 
of scrap or spoiled work usually ac- 
companies the installation of one of 
these plans. In establishments where 
the craftsmanship factor is high, and 
where quality of workmanship is of 
first importance, this aspect becomes 
very serious. Workers on Bedaux, 
straining at high speed to earn pre- 
miums, almost invariably sacrifice 
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quality of workmanship. The result 
is a high volume of spoiled material. 
An alarming increase in departmental 
scrap caused the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation of Paterson, N. J., 
manufacturers of the famous Wright 
aviation engine, to discard the Dyer 
system one year after its introduction 
in the plant. 

VI. The Bedaux system frequently 
attempts to accumulate and apply 
“standard data” where it is inapplic- 
able, as in work where individual art 
and skill in craftsmanship are predom- 
inant factors. Such industries as the 


manufacture of mirrors, precision in- 
struments, furniture, jewelry, musical 
instruments, and high class pottery, 
come under this head. It is impossible 
to standardize the individuality that 
a highly skilled craftsman puts into 
his work, just as it is impossible to es- 


tablish minutely how long it will take 
him to complete any piece of work 
twice in succession. Under the Bedaux 
plan, however, an attempt will be 
made to standardize and assign B 
values to these operations. Such at- 
tempts are futile, but until their futil- 
ity becomes evident to the employer, 
the worker is oppressed by the system. 

VII. The Bedaux Co. stresses the 
claim that the system teaches opera- 
tives to eliminate waste motion and 
work more skilfully. This feature of 
increased skill is particularly empha- 
sized during preliminary visits to the 
plant office when the prospective client 
is being sold on the merits of the sys- 
tem. By posing thus as friendly 
teachers who will, if permitted, guide 
the workers into higher earning capac- 
ity, and the management into lower 
labor costs, the Bedaux Co. tries to 
assume the role of benefactor both to 
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labor and management. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s investiga- 
tion positively refutes this claim of 
increased skill. Apart from forcing 
an increase in the worker’s speed of 
movement, the Bedaux system makes 
no change whatever in his working 
method. Moreover, as the Bedaux 
engineers, during their sojourn in a 
plant, are familiarizing themselves 
from day to day with the work under 
observation and learning how it is per- 
formed, they obviously cannot act in 
the dual réles of learner and teacher. 

VIII. The Bedaux system, as 
claimed, does reduce all work to a 
common basis (the B or man-minute) 
and thus provides the plant manager 
with a work unit by which he can meas- 
ure the comparative efficiency of indi- 
vidual workers, shop departments and 
the plant asa whole. As this involves, 
however, a transposition of simple, 
produced pieces per hour into abstract 
B’s per hour, the system is indirect, 


‘cumbersome and mystifying. The 


majority of properly managed estab- 
lishments use a simpler and more di- 
rect method. of indicating comparative 
efficiency. This consists of setting a 
performance standard by careful time 
study and then expressing the subse- 
quent efficiency of individual workers 
as a simple percentage of this scien- 
tifically established standard, say 
80%, 90% or 110% productivity. 
Similarly, the comparative efficiency 
of an entire shop department, or of 
the plant as a whole, can be expressed 
as a percentage or average percentage 
of carefully predetermined quotas. 
This, in our opinion, is a simpler and 
more comprehensible way of indicat- 
ing comparative efficiencies than the 
Bedaux method. 
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IX. The Bedaux system, instead of 
increasing the worker’s relative wage, 
actually reduces it in proportion to the 
amount of productivity and increased 
effort demanded. Anyone wishing to 
test the truth of this is referred to the 
section on *Wage Incentives in “Man- 
agement’s Handbook,” in which the 
high task requirements and low pre- 
mium allowances of the Bedaux sys- 
tem are emphasized, and indicated 
graphically in comparison with other 
well-known wage incentive plans. 

X. The Bedaux system is arbi- 
trarily imposed upon workers. Usual 
practice consists of notifying a shop 
department a few days in advance that 
on the following Monday, say, the 
workers must “go on Bedaux” and 
either take on increased machine as- 
signments or attain higher productive 
standards as stipulated. No cogni- 
zance is taken of the fact that it is the 
operative’s job and general health and 
life that will be affected and that he 
should be fully consulted and pro- 


*Vide “Management’s Handbook,” pp. 950- 
961, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1924. 
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tected in his relation to the change. 
This principle of joint conference and 
mutual consent in the relations of man- 
agement and labor is a comparatively 
recent development but it cannot be 
ignored with safety today by either 
group. The Bedaux system, as men- 
tioned, ignores this principle entirely 
and is arbitrarily imposed on workers 
by management. 

XI. Finally, the Bedaux system, 
stripped of its pseudo-technical verbi- 
age, is nothing more or less than a 
method of forcing the last ounce of 
effort out of workers at the smallest 
possible cost in wages. An operative 
in the Callaway Cotton Mills down in 
LaGrange, Georgia, who had been 
striving unsuccessfully to attain his 
Bedaux standard (60 B’s) asked his 
overseer for guidance. “All I can tell 
you is Work like Hell,” replied the 
harrassed foreman. That reply sums 
up the Bedaux system very truthfully 
and completely. Reputable engineers 
have condemned the system as an un- 
scientific tool for the exploitation of 
workers. 
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A conjurer! he waves his frosty wand 
Over the verdant maples, and behold! 

The soft green leaves beneath his magic hand 
Flame in a thousand lamps of burnished gold. 


—Tuomas E. Burke, C.S.C. 
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of the four billions for work re- 

lief to rural electrification and 
the turning of its administration over 
to Morris L. Cooke, a distinguished 
engineer, known for his interest in 
making electricity available to the 
consumers at reasonable cost, offers 
one of the most promising methods of 
stimulating recovery by “productive” 
relief works, 

The services of electricity to the 
farmer are limitless. It replaces un- 
productive back-breaking work that 
lengthens the average farmer’s and 
farm wife’s labors to a day of eleven 
hours or more. It doesn’t displace 
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farm labors, but makes farm living 


more possible. 

The hand pump, the coal oil lamp, 
the soft butter and sour milk in 
the well, the soured vegetables and 
spoiled meats, the stiflling wood or 
coal stove in the summer, the fire 
hazard of the lantern in the barn, 
the lengthened working day for the 
farm or farm laborer due to milking 
and doing many other chores by the 
dim and flickering lantern light, the 
isolation of the home without radio 
with the R, F. D. the one daily con- 
tact with the outside world if even 
that service is available . . . all of 
these represent utterly useless labor 
and hardships in the light of the pos- 
sibilities of electricity. 

The average farm family is said 
to use 50 tons of water a year and to 
walk an aggregate of 100 miles in 
carrying it. Families pumping and 
carrying all their water into the house 


are estimated to use 6 to 8 gallons 
per person per day. Those with a 
pump at the kitchen sink use 8 to 10 
gallons; those with one faucet at the 
kitchen sink, 10 to 15 gallons; those 
with running hot and cold water in 
the kitchen, 15 to 20 gallons; and 
those with complete plumbing and 
water under pressure, 20 to 24 gal- 
lons per person per day. On the 
average farm the pumping and carry- 
ing of water by hand for household 
use requires about 30 days of 8 hours 
each for each year. 

The care of coal oil lamps for an 
average farm family takes about 
another month of 8 hours work per 
day per year. The care of the coal 
or wood cookstove, including kindling 
fires, removing ashes and cleaning the 
stove takes more than 3 hours a week, 
or 20 days of 8 hours each per year. 

The farmer goes home from the 
fields at night dirty and prickly and 
tired. He wants a hot bath or shower 
and a change of clothing. With a 
bath the work in the fields becomes a 
pleasure. He wants hot running 
water for shaving. He and his family 
want cold running water to drink and 
for brushing their teeth. 

The farmer needs electric devices 
and tools for many things, for milk- 
ing cows, for separating milk, for 
spraying, for providing water for the 
stock and for the vegetable patch, for 
grinding feed for the cattle, for saw- 
ing wood and for numerous other 
tasks, big and little. Electricity aids 
him in his fight against the uncer- 
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tainties of weather, and soil, pests 
and markets. 

By making farm work and farm 
life more desirable electricity tends 
to keep young people on the farms. 
By holding the best of them to the 
country it can save agriculture from 
falling into the hands of tenant farm- 
ers and share croppers whose discour- 
agement and land butchery are 
ominous forerunners of a down- 
trodden and peasant population, a 
menace to industrial standards of 
living and to democracy. It can also 
help to prevent them from flocking 
to the city to compete in the already 
overcrowded labor market. 

In spite of its undoubted service to 
the farmer rural electrification has 
proceeded slowly with but a small 
fraction of the farms electrified. 
Power lines have been lacking or the 
cost of power line extensions has been 
prohibitive. When the farmer must 
pay initially for extending the power 
line and must add to this the cost of 
wiring his house and farm and the 
cost of appliances, extension proceeds 
slowly. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration plans to provide loans 
for extension to be amortized in 15 
to 20 years. 

It is undoubtedly true that demand 
for electricity rises sharply with de- 
crease in rates for installations, power 
and appliances. It is equally certain 
that there is a large potential rural 
market for electricity at the present 
time, if rates can be suitably reduced. 
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The prospective users are not think- 
ing of electricity as a luxury but as a 
great labor saver and a means for 
increasing farm products and that 
most important agricultural product, 
farm living. 

In this sense electricity saves but 
does not displace labor. Actually an 
extended program of rural electrifi- 
cation should create demand for 
many types of labor. Extension of 
lines requires workers of whom it is 
estimated that a fair per cent can be 
drawn from the work-relief rolls: 
House wiring should employ rural 
contractors and electricians. Plumb- 
ing installation will use others, for 
one of the most important services of 
rural electricity are the inside bath- 
rooms and running water in the farm 
buildings. Rural electrification should 
enormously stimulate the manufac- 
ture of electrical appliances and this 
means jobs. Then, too, every power 
producing or distributing unit will 
need service men for lines and ap- 
pliances. 

The rural electrification program 
is consequently of vital interest to 
labor. Organized labor should watch 
the development of the Rural Elec. 
trification Administration’s program 
to help to protect it from short- 
sighted interests that fail to see its 
possibilities for employment of labor 
and capital and for raising the stand- 
ards of living and productivity of a 
great segment of our population. 





EMPLOYMENT TURNS UPWARD 


- in business, industrial employ- 
ment appears to have turned 
upward toward the end of July. 
Trade union reports for the first part 
of August indicate a substantial gain 


RR: LECTING the upward turn 


in employment over the month of 
July. Nevertheless there are more 
than 11,000,000 still out of work. 
Our unemployment estimate for 
July, covering all persons at work in 
the United States, showed last year 
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a lay-off affecting 383,000 persons 
from June to July; this year the lay- 
off was only 57,000. Inno other July 
since 1929 has the lay-off been less 
than 300,000 (except 1933, when em- 
ployment gained due to NRA). In 
manufacturing, 186,000 lost their 
jobs last year, compared to 9,000 
this year. In agriculture, 18,000 
were dropped in July last year while 
38,000 were taken on this year. In 
retail trade, a decline of 105,000 last 
year was reduced to 90,000 this year. 
The building industry showed a larger 
gain this year than last, with 40,000 
more at work than ia July, 1934. 


These gains brought the employ- 
ment record out of the red for the 
country as a whole. While total em- 
ployment in June was below last year 
by 239,000, employment in July was 
above last year by 87,000. Gains are 
too small as yet, however, to reduce 
unemployment for, in the twelve 
months since July last year, 445,000 
new candidates for jobs have come 
into the market while only 87,000 
more jobs are available in industry. 
Thus, in spite of the upturn, unem- 
ployment is still higher than last year; 
that is, in July this year there are 
360,000 more who need work and 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed (—) 
August since 
1935 July' 
Atlanta 6 —15 
Baltimore 23 +18 
irmi 16 


alll 
18 +(a) 
22 - I 
24 — 8 
17 - 1 
19 +2 
II +2 
21 


21 
15 
15 
Minneapolis II 
New York City 36 —20 
10 
43 —(a) 
Philadelphia 24 —13 
Pittsburgh 22 —4 
13 —15 
12 —19 
19 +1 
13 —4 
7 “2 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (—) time 
August since August since all 
1935 July' 1935 July' trades 
33 —19 4 —13 19 
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30 —26 15 +2 19 
31 + 8 13 —- 6 23 
50 —I0 16 + 5 19 
59 —2 16 I! 22 
60 +4 7 —- 8 28 
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30 —18 14 +16 18 
26 — 6 8 -— 6 20 
64 -~* 31 —24 29 
37 —4 5 —12 14 
71 +4 42 —(a) 23 
59 -5 22 —14 13 
61 —I1 10 +16 18 
40 —29 7 +7 19 
II —59 12 -7 17 
32 —(a) 16 + 2 22 
33 -2 9 —-4 25 
29 — 6 2 7 
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cannot find it than in July last year. 

Trade union reports for August 
indicate that the employment rise is 
gaining strength. According to the 
weighted union figures, unemployment 
decreased from 19.4% to 18.5% of 
the membership, a larger decline than 
in any August since 1928. The build- 
ing trades reported a larger gain than 
"in any other midsummer and the build- 
ing materials industries also showed 
an unusual pick-up for this season. 
Gains in clothing trades were also 
more than seasonal, and an unusual 
improvement in street transportation 
groups indicated that retail trade is 
gaining. Metal trades, theaters and 
water transportation also reported 
more at work. It appears that the 
August gains have been quite general 
throughout industry. 

Efforts of the Government to create 
work for the 11,000,000 without jobs 
in industry have added 82,000 to the 
payrolls of PWA and CCC, bringing 
the total to 390,521 in PWA and 
440,218 in CCC. Figures for the 
Works Progress Administration are 
not yet available. In June, 2,021,060 
had work relief and there were a total 
of 4,799,000 cases on relief rolls (in- 
cluding those on work relief) or 17,- 
945,000 individuals. While 2,700,000 
individuals have dropped from relief 
rolls since January, 15 % of the pop- 
ulation are still dependent on relief. 





Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 
19.1f 19f 
19.8 18 
19.0 19 
18.1 18 
17.6 18 
17.1 19 
18.2 19 
18.8 19 
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Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 

19.2 19 
19.4 18 

19.5 
20.1 
21.8 
23.8f 
23.1 
23.0 
22.5 
22.8 


1 For 1930 figures see August 1934 FeDERATIONIST, 
page 853. 





BALTIMORE’S EDUCATION PROGRAM 


KENNETH Douty 


Chairman, Education Committee, Baltimore Federation of Labor 


EVERAL months ago, President 
S Joseph P. McCurdy of the Bal- 
timore Federation of Labor 
appointed the first Education Com- 
mittee to be named by that body in 
several years. The committee began 
its work with only one precedent to 
guide it—a labor “college” which 
went out of existence at the begin- 
ning of the depression. 

The committee decided at the start 
that the place to begin its work was 
in the regular weekly meetings of the 
Federation itself. Many of the dele- 
gates, naturally among the leaders 
in their union, were very skeptical 
of the value and of the possible in- 
terest of any type of educational 
project. To convince these members 
of the desirability of a real program 
and to attack the apathy of some of 
the other delegates, a definite pro- 
gram was mapped out in the form of 
a series of nine short, weekly talks 
given as part of the regular order 
of business beginning at 9 P. M. 

The series was deliberately varied 
to stimulate and to hold the interest 
of the group. Three subjects: Labor 
History, Current Events, and Public 
Speaking, were alternated over the 
nine weeks’ period, 

Except for Public Speaking, which 
was handled by a friendly professor 
from Johns Hopkins University, and 
one of the Current Events series, 


trade unionists were secured to speak. 
Dr. Naomi Riches of Goucher Col- 
lege, a member of the Teachers 
Union, handled the Labor History 
assignment and three speakers, Miss 
Selma Borchardt and Mr. Raymond 


- Lowry of the American Federation 


of Teachers, and Mr. Edgar Wil- 
liams, president of the Baltimore 
Newspaper Guild, talked on Current 
Events. 

With the nine week period just 
ended, it is difficult to evaluate the 
experiment or to predict the next 
step. Certainly the rapt attention of 
the delegates was sufficient evidence 
of the interest aroused by the pro- 
gram. More and more in the regular 
business of the Federation is the edu- 
cation of its members discussed and 
stressed. 

The question of what further is to 
be done is now before the Federation 
and it will have to decide whether the 
same sort of program should be con- 
tinued, whether regular classes can 
be organized for the fall, or whether 
some other arrangement can be more 
profitably instituted. The committee 
feels, however, that the experiment 
did what it set out to do, namely, 
that it whetted the appetite of the 
Federation and opened the way for 
the development of a real educa- 
tion program. 











UNEMPLOYED YOUNG PERSONS 


persons just entering the period 

when they normally begin work 
and without any opportunity for em- 
ployment, has been given considera- 
tion over a number of years. This 
issue was on the agenda of the Nine- 
teen International Labor Conference 
which met in Geneva during the 
month of June. 

The Draft Convention considered 
by the Conference raised the age for 
leaving school to not less than fif- 
teen years; provides that juveniles 
over this age unable to find work 
should be required to continue full 
time attendance; encouragement of 
attendance at full time, secondary or 
technical schools; the organization of 
vocational training centers for unem- 
ployed persons between 18 and 25 
years old; provision of recreational 
and social services for the young un- 
employed; adequate safeguards for 
work under other than normal condi- 
tions; avoidance of work programs 
that compete with normal industry; 
juvenile employment services. 

The liaison Committee of the ma- 
jor international organizations sub- 
mitted to the International Labor 
Conference a memorandum which is 
of such outstanding importance that 
it is of value to all those considering 
the youth movement. 


PART I 


General Observations 


I: EUROPE the problem of young 


If the attempts which are being 
made to suppress, or at least to at- 
tenuate in a marked degree, the un- 


employment that prevails among 
youth, and, in particular, to remedy 


the resulting evils, are to be success- 
ful, the following general ideas and 
facts should, in our opinion, be taken 
into consideration: 


1. The economic organisation of 
present-day society is not only trav- 
ersing a temporary crisis, it is also 
undergoing a process of complete and 


’ profound evolution. 


No doubt this evolution is far from 
manifest in all spheres of economic 
activity with the same evidence and 
in the same measure. We are none 
the less witnessing a steady rise in 
the potential of production in an ex- 
traordinary variety of fields. This 
phenomenon is due to technical prog- 
ress and to what is so often an ex- 
cessive development of plant and 
credit. It is also due to new meth- 
ods in the organisation of labour and 
in agricultural processes. It is nat- 
urally accompanied by a change in 
the conditions which have hitherto 
governed the performance of wage- 
earning work. It would seem that 
henceforth, at least in certain 
branches of economic activity, the 
world of today no longer requires 
the inordinate number of workers 
attracted to the labour market of the 
past. Furthermore, it is gradually 
becoming possible to reduce the num- 
ber of working hours and also the 
number of years which workers de- 
vote to their occupations for the pur- 
pose of earning their living. 

Taken in its most general terms, 
the problem which society has to solve 
is that of adapting human labour to 
the potential of production, which 
itself is better adjusted to the normal 
possibilities of consumption. 
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But we know very well that masses 
of men, women and children do not 
have enough food, clothing and shel- 
ter, while there exists over-equipment 
in plant and capital and over-produc- 
tion resulting in the abandonment or 
destruction of resources useful to the 
community. We must not lose sight 
therefore of the imperative necessity 
for organising, in all parts of the 
world, a more satisfactory distribu- 
tion of the wealth which is produced 
on such an enormous scale. The 
fight which is being taken up against 
unemployment might furnish an op- 
portunity for readjusting this distri- 
bution. 

The unemployment of youth, the 
sole question with which we are here 
concerned, is itself but a consequence 
or but one aspect of the general state 
of affairs described above. Conse- 
quently : 

(a) Anything that may be done 
to reabsorb those unemployed should 
be not so much a temporary remedy 
of a transient situation as an effort 
to bring about an adaptation to a 
state of affairs which might be de- 
fined as an evolution at its most criti- 
cal stage of development; 

(b) All the steps taken should 
also aim at adapting human labour to 
the situation of tomorrow. 

These two observations amount to 
saying that it is a matter of preparing 
youth, unemployed or not, for the 
tasks awaiting it in a world which, 
from the point of view of the organ- 
isation of labor and economy, will be 
somewhat different from the one in 
which we are still living today. 


2. If such be the case, our first duty 
is to rectify the ideas commonly ex- 
pressed regarding human labour. 


The ever-increasing demands made 
by manual labour have taken such a 
firm hold of man that his outlook on 
life has been narrowed; he has lost 
consciousness of his ideal. Until la- 
bour protection laws partially freed 
him from a task which left him prac- 
tically no respite and sapped the 
whole of his vitality, he was led to 
attach but little value to home or 
civic life and, particularly, to his own 
cultural development, for he could 
devote but little time to such matters. 

Paid work was for him a means of 
procuring the essential material things 
required to satisfy his own indispen- 
sable physical needs and those of his 
family. Once this work was done, he 
was inclined to consider that he had 
discharged his responsibility to his 
fellows and even to himself. 

But human dignity demands the 
complete realisation of the individual. 
Although he may be freed from fac- 
tory, workshop, office or land, he is 
not therefore freed from the effort 
required for self-realization nor from 
the share he must take in the various 
fields of social activity. 


In freeing him, in so far as part of 
his energy and a portion of his time 
are concerned, from the obligations 
which gripped and paralyzed him, 
the evolution of the economic world 
is thus offering him an opportunity to 
regain consciousness of his real mis- 
sion in life—that of being a man in 
the full sense of the term and not a 
productive machine without mind or 
soul. 

This is moreover affirmed by the 
constitutional charter of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organisation when it 
emphasises this general principle, 
namely that “Labour should not be re- 
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garded merely as a commodity or 
article of commerce.” (Article 427.) 

The law governing man’s labor 
need not be cruel, killing all possi- 
bilities of a higher life. In reason 
and justice it is the call for the col- 
laboration of each for the good of 
the community from which each may 
draw his subsistence without being 
crushed under the burden of his task. 
But when a man has earned his daily 
bread, his task is far from being ac- 
complished; in a certain sense even— 
from the standpoint of home, civic 
and social life—it is only beginning. 

This fact has been overlooked far 
too often. This is the explanation, 
for example, of the little enthusiasm 
shown by so many men in taking their 
share in household duties or in as- 
sociating themselves with undertak- 
ings of general interest, or in seeking 
in the pleasures of the mind a new 
means of developing themselves. 

We should therefore gladly wel- 
come the advent of an era when 
science and technique are making it 
possible for a greater number of men 
better to serve the home, their pro- 
fession and their city. 

These foregoing considerations 
lead to the following practical con- 
clusion: 

Any policy designed to assist the 
young unemployed, if it is to be really 
efficacious and beneficial, must be a 
policy of education. It would fail to 
achieve its object if we were content 
merely to occupy, at all hazards, the 
time on the hands of this multitude 
of young people who have lost their 
employment or who perhaps have 
never yet had an opportunity of work- 
ing. They must be prepared for 
work in all its forms, that is for the 
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work which ensures a living no less 
than for that whereby we acquit our- 
selves of our social duties. 

3. We are thus led to emphasise 
the imperative and urgent obligations 
of present-day society towards the 
younger generations living in its 
midst. 

In view of the expense that would 
necessarily be incurred by the world 
in rendering assistance to young un- 
employed in a period of acute eco- 
nomic crisis, some will doubtless take 
the view that the first saving to be 
effected is to avoid remedies of such 
a costly nature as those suggested in 
the Draft Recommendation which we 
are discussing—that in fact its effect 
would be nothing less than to aug- 
ment public commitments and, hence, 
private burdens, at a critical moment 
when the resources of all have di- 
minished. Would this not be foolish, 
or at any rate ill-considered and 
wasteful? It will be argued that we 
cannot do more than save the young 
unemployed from starvation and oc- 
cupy their time as well as circum- 
stances permit, until matters improve. 

This is a false argument against 
which others can be set. 


(a) The unemployment of youth 
is jeopardising the whole future of 
civilisation. 


Our civilisation apparently so 
brilliant, is in reality being under- 
mined by the spirit of revolt that is 
accumulating in the hearts of those 
who feel or believe that they are be- 
ing deprived of their rights. The 
real danger of a general upheaval, 
which would be nothing short of a 
fatal relapse into barbarism, lies more 
in the state of mind of those who are 
suffering than in certain propaganda 
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movements conducted on their be- 
half. For some time past, a very 
considerable portion of the younger 
generations have been living in an 
atmosphere of despair. Wherever 
they turn, their outlook is impene- 
trably obscure. 

(b) Unemployment, so prevalent 
today, has brought us to a pre-revolu- 
tionary state. 

This state can be described as fol- 
lows: 

Besides the working classes who 
are still organized and employed 
there will henceforth be a new and 
numerous category of persons that 
can be classified under two heads: 
those who have been employed but 
have lost their situations and find no 
fresh berths, and those who have 
never been employed and who are in 
danger of remaining idle for some 
time to come. Both of these two 
classes are demoralized by that in- 
aptitude or lack of qualification for 
normal professional work; they also 
acquire the habit of remaining idle 
or take up jobs which are only a 
sham, at the expense of society. They 
are a ready prey for the fomentors of 
civil war, or even of foreign wars. 

Those among the working classes 
who are still in employment live in a 
state of anxiety owing to the de- 
pressing moral effect of the insecurity 
which today affects both employers 
and employed. Even in their eyes 
social legislation, sometimes most un- 
willingly admitted by certain classes, 
is losing its value. Confronted with 
the impervious need of earning their 
daily bread and with steadily lower- 
ing wages they would soon have no 
desire for the application of such 
legislation with the sacrifices it im- 
poses on them, The result for them 
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would be a dangerous lowering of 
the humaner conditions they have 
won, and a weakening of the moral 
sense. 

(c) It is at this stage, when very 
heavy sacrifices are about to be de- 
manded of all, that the law of soli- 
darity which binds successive genera- 
tions together operates with greater 
force. 


Our duty is to make up our mind 
to deal generously and courageously 
with this situation. We can neither 
repudiate the heritage of the past, 
with all the errors that have been 
committed, nor risk compromising 
the future by confining ourselves to 
the seeming interests of the moment. 
We must not lose the sense of jus- 
tice. Moreover, common sense tells 
us that the sacrifices we are called 
upon to make are infinitely smaller 
than those which we would be forced 
to make in the upheaval of a revolu- 
tion. What is being done for the 
lives of our fellowmen in peril, for 
mother-country, for science, must be 
done with still greater insistence for 
the young people who have been 
brought into the world. 


4. We therefore think it necessary 
that the measures proposed as a 
remedy for the present unemploy- 
ment of youth should take the follow- 
ing considerations into account: 


(a) the change in economic organ- 
isation which is taking place in the 
world of today; 


(b) a more humane conception of 
labour than that too commonly held 
up to the present; 


(c) the responsibilities of adult 
generations towards the rising gener- 
ations. 
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Within the frame work of these 
general remarks we venture to call 
the attention of the Conference to a 
few specific points: 


(1) Youth today desires to play 
its part as soon as possible in the 
management of its own concerns. We 
must respond to its desire for activity, 
initiative and responsibility by as- 
sociating it, in so far as may be 
possible, with the efforts that are be- 
ing made on its behalf. 


(2) The home should play a 
unique and fundamental role in the 
life of man. All that can vivify the 
institution of the family should there- 
fore be encouraged; all that can harm 
it should be eliminated. We do not 
forget, however, that for many 


young men and women throughout 
the world family ties no longer exist. 
Special and suitable means should 


then be sought to remedy their un- 
happy situation, and thought must 
also be given to the many cases of 
those unable to establish a home. 


(3) The work to be undertaken 
on behalf of the young unemployed, 
being a matter of training and edu- 
cation, will need—with the support 
of the public authorities—collabora- 
tion on the part of all private or other 
professional organisations able to ful- 
fill successfully the rdle devolving 
upon them by virtue of their com- 
petence and experience as well as by 
the moral and spiritual forces they 
represent. 


PART II 


Observations on the 
Recommendations 


The forty-four articles of the 
Draft Recommendation are divided 
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into six sections, followed by a Draft 
Resolution. On each of these sec- 
tions and on the Draft Resolution, 
the general purport of which we ap- 
prove, we beg leave to submit our 
observations and suggestions, which, 
unless otherwise stated, apply to the 
young unemployed of both sexes, 


I. SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE; AGE FOR 
ADMISSION TO EMPLOYMENT 


We approve of the reforms pro- 
posed in this section. 

The fixing of the school-leaving 
age and the minimum age of admis- 
sion to employment at 15 is in con- 
formity with the wishes of a great 
number of educationists. In fact, at 
this age children are still developing 
physically. It is therefore too early 
to tie them down to what is often ex- 
acting work such as is given to the 
young worker or apprentice who is 
being taught a manual trade. At this 
age also, a child needs the moral sup- 
port of the home and the school. 
Finally it is the period when the 
knowledge acquired in the school 
may be assimilated and ripen into 
personal culture. 

Moreover, this raising of the 
school-leaving age, if in conjunction 
with improved methods, will enable 
the expenditure incurred by the pub- 
lic authorities for child education to 
yield the best results. 

But what, in our. opinion, is just 
as important as the detail of the pro- 
posed reforms is the spirit in which 
they are to be applied. If we are to 
accomplish useful educational work it 
will not suffice to increase the num- 
ber of years of schooling and the 
number of subjects taught; the child 
and the adolescent must also be 
trained for their future duties. 
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Doubtless it is not within the com- 
petence of the International Labour 
Conference to express an opinion in 
favour of a given educational system, 
and we are not asking it to do so. 

But it is our duty to appeal to pub- 
lic opinion and to the educational au- 
thorities in every country to carry 
out the reforms proposed (raising of 
the school-leaving age and of the age 
of admission to employment, organi- 
sation of post-school education) in 
the spirit compatible with the purpose 
in view. The aim is to give children 
and adolescents adequate preparation 
for the conditions they will actually 
encounter in life. We must therefore 
ensure the necessary transition from 
school life to a working life, cultivate 
a sense of judgment in children from 
the school period onwards, thus en- 
abling them to exercise judgment and 
common sense; in a word, they must 
be given an opportunity of utilising— 
in the period of additional schooling 
less crammed with encyclopaedic 
knowledge, which is merely a test of 
memory— the best methods of mind 
training, of which so many examples 
are to be found in the progressive 
school. 

These remarks apply more par- 
ticularly to Article 2 of this section. 
It is an excellent plan to keep an 
adolescent at school until suitable 
employment can be found for him. 
But in order to fill in his time he must 
not be made to repeat, in company 
with younger pupils, just what has al- 
ready been taught him. He would do 
nothing during school hours and 
would end by getting bored. Under 
these conditions, he would become 
troublesome and would derive abso- 
lutely no benefit from an extension of 
his schooling. 
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Therefore, for the putting into 
force of the recommendations con- 
tained in this chapter, we consider 
absolutely essential a close collabora- 
tion between the responsible authori- 
ties in each country for public educa- 
tion and those in charge of the study 
of those questions actually raised by 
conditions of work and the burden of 
unemployment. 

Though there could be no question 
of elaborating, with regard to Arti- 
cles 5 and 8, a program of general 
and vocational education, and the 
Office Recommendation confines itself 
to alluding thereto, we think it ad- 
visable to add a few remarks, defin- 
ing the character of this education 
for the several categories which it 
will benefit. 

Speaking generally, boys as well 
as girls should receive, in addition to 
a certain manual training which may 
be of value in ordinary circumstances, 
a training that would be complemen- 
tary to their primary education. This 
would consist for example of rudi- 
ments of ethnology, history of civili- 
sation, hygience, personal and social 
ethics, national and _ international 
civics. 

With regard to girls, advantage 
would be taken of any available time 
to combine, in their special programs, 
general and professional education 
with the teaching of domestic science. 
They might also be given at least ele- 
mentary instruction in mother-craft. 
This knowledge, both practical and 
theoretical, would be of great value 
to them in the performance of their 
duties as wives, mothers and educa- 
tors. 

But to desire for women a more 
adequate preparation for their do- 
mestic and maternal responsibilities 
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does not mean in our opinion that 
they should be prevented from taking 
up some other vocation or hampered 
in the development of their intellec- 
tual life, nor that they should be 
denied the right to practice a pro- 
fession suited to their capabilities. 
Furthermore, we realise that under 
present conditions many people are 
prevented from marrying. 

Young people living in rural dis- 
tricts should also have appropriate 
education. Up to the present, they 
have on the whole been affected only 
in a minor degree by the unemploy- 
ment crisis, but there are signs that 
they also are beginning to suffer. 
Furthermore, there is a strong ten- 
dency among these young people to 
leave their native villages for work 
in towns—a movement which will 
lead to a steady increase in urban 
unemployment, at least in highly in- 
dustrialised countries. For this sec- 
tion of the population, therefore, 
there arises the problem of suitable 
education and the need for examin- 
ing measures which will keep youth 
on the land. 

Article 10, which relates to young 
people who have failed to find work 
after completing their secondary, 
technical or higher studies, touches 
an extremely complex aspect of the 
problem of unemployment of youth— 
that of young intellectuals. We are 
aware of the special dangers resulting 
from the existence of this class of un- 
employed and we realise how seri- 
ously the future of intellectual pro- 
fessions and cultural life as a whole 
are being threatened by this state of 
affairs. We also know that the Com- 
mittee of International Student Or- 
ganisations has communicated its 
views on this point to the Interna- 


tional Labour Conference. For our 
part, we earnestly hope that the meas- 
ures adopted, while respecting the 
spirit of Article 10, will not exclude 
any from a liberal education. We 
would like to see youth combining on 
occasion manual and intellectual work 
whether remunerated or not. The 
prejudice which alienates the educated 
man from manual work, especially 
when that occupies only part of his 
time, should be combated. The fact 
of possessing a certain degree of edu- 
cation and culture should not, how- 
ever, confer ipso facto the right to 
practice one of the so-called liberal 
professions. It is difficult to under- 
stand why certain “manual” occupa- 
tions such as are to be found in indus- 
try, agriculture and the crafts, should 
not be practised by educated and cul- 
tivated persons. In point of fact, 
this is becoming more and more fre- 
quent, 


By reason of its general bearing 
and of its value as an indication for 
the future, we attach special impor- 
tance to Article 11, the fundamental 
idea of which reappears in Article 29. 
Both of these articles refer to the 
training of those responsible for the 
education of unemployed adolescents 
and young people. This training is 
imperative. It is part of an educa- 
tional method not yet fully developed. 
It should serve to train leaders whose 
methods would be adjusted to the 
mentality of those with whom they 


have to deal and take into account - 


individual prejudices that need to be 
uprooted. They have to deal with 
young people for whom the ordinary 
methods of teaching children or of 
higher education are ineffective. The 
former are not adapted to a legiti- 
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mate desire for freedom or to the 
needs of the critical mind which 
should at this stage be developed and 
the latter are of too specialized a na- 
ture and presuppose a previous and 
indispensable training.’ 


II. RECREATIONAL AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES FOR THE YOUNG 
UNEMPLOYED 


The foregoing remarks obviously 
hold good also in regard to this sec- 
second section, which gives examples 
of the manner in which the enforced 
leisure of unemployed youth can be 
filled rather than a complete list of 
possible solutions, and stresses the so- 
cial aid to which these young people 
are entitled instead of outlining any 
definite program. 

Recreational centres, physical cul- 
ture centers, rooms for games, read- 
ing-rooms, experiments in agricultural 
work, etc., should be organised in col- 
laboration with institutions already 
established for occupying the leisure 
of young workers. This was also the 
recommendation made by the Ad- 


*We would call the attention of the Confer- 
ence to the Resolution concerning compulsory 
schooling and the raising of the school-leaving 
age voted by the Third International Conference 
on Public Education held in Geneva in 1934 
under the auspices of the International Bureau 
of Education and attended by the representatives 
of 37 governments. 

We call attention also to the “Resolution con- 
cerning the Spare time of Young People,” 
adopted at Prague in August, 1934, by the Con- 
ference of the International Federation of Teach- 
ers Associations. 

In that resolution the attitude adopted is in 
many respects similar to that adopted in the 
present memorandum. We hope, however, that 
the International Labour Conference will be 
quite categorical as regards the raising of the 
compulsory school-leaving age and the raising 
to 15 of the minimum age for admission to 
employment. 


visory Committee for League of Na- 
tions Teaching at its first session, held 
in Geneva on July 11 and 12, 1934, 
in one of its resolutions voted under 
the head of “Utilisation of Unem- 
ployed Young People’s Spare Time.” 
This Committee envisaged the prob- 
lem of League of Nations Teaching 
from a triple aspect: economic, edu- 
cational and social, It asked that the 
program for this teaching should be 
drawn up by the Educational Infor- 
mation Centre, working in agreement 
with the International Labour Office 
and enlisting the collaboration of the 
National Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation and the specialised as- 
sociations. As stated in the relevant 
resolution, it is of course simply a 
matter of “drawing up a fairly 
general plan . . . which might be 
adapted to the special conditions in 
the different countries.” * 

In so far as the centres to which we 
have referred are organised for the 
special benefit of young unemployed, 
it is important that they should offer 
occupations which are sufficiently pro- 
ductive for these young people, their 
friends and their families, and that 
they should also be sufficiently educa- 
tive. 

These young unemployed might be 
taught gardening, nature study and 
the care of animals. They might 
spend a few hours a week in work- 
shops where they would learn to 
work in cardboard, wood and metal, 
according to scale drawings, etc.; 
this manual work would thus become 
a real intellectual training. Arrange- 
ments should be made for the holding 


* See the text of this Resolution in the “Bulletin 
of League of Nations Teaching,” No. 1, Decem- 
ber, 1934, page 145, published by the League of 
Nations Secretariat. 
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of classes where they would learn to 
make and repair various articles, in- 
cluding clothing and knitted goods. 
They would be taught how to prepare 
a meal, to keep a house in order, be 
given elementary ideas on health and 
cleanliness in the home. Theoretical 
courses would consist of: drawing, 
book-keeping, practical mathematics, 
singing, elementary principles of com- 
mon law, the reading of information 
on professional work, ordinary corre- 
spondence, etc.” 

Care should be taken in the case of 
young unemployed who already have 
a trade that they maintain their man- 
ual skill and professional pride by 
employing them for some hours 
daily in undertakings in which they 
were previously employed. This 


might be brought about by agree- 
ments between employers’ and work- 
ers’ organisations representing the 


different industries. 

Mutual aid among the young un- 
employed should be further en- 
couraged. Some for example might 
collect the clothes requiring repairs, 
others repair them and yet others 
distribute them. 

It might perhaps be possible to 
train groups of young unemployed 
who could give performances for the 
entertainment of their fellows. This 
experiment has already been made 
and produced very good results; it 
heartened and encouraged those for 
whom this method of utilising their 
leisure had been introduced. 

Speaking generally, we ask that the 
requirements of a sound system of 
education should be constantly borne 

*As an example of courses of this kind, we 
would mention the workshop-schools organised 


in Budapest and referred to in League of Na- 
tions Doc. C. P. E. 482. 
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in mind in the application of any of 
these measures. So far as circum- 
stances permit, unemployed young 
people should be associated with the 
organisation and management of the 
institutions which receive them; care 
should be taken to exclude everything 
of a pedantic and formal nature, and 
everything suggestive of pretence or 
compulsion. The young unemployed 
should live in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence and cheerfulness and their 
ambitions be guided towards noble 
ideals. Offering them higher condi- 
tions of life we should nevertheless 
avoid the danger of leading them to 
look down on their antecedents; in 
other words, their sense of human 
brotherhood should be maintained. 

Our Associations, which are aware 
of the physical and moral value of 
sport, nevertheless wish to emphasise 
the many disadvantages that may re- 
sult from an over-indulgence in it. 
Our criticism applies to a tendency 
to give priority to the accomplish- 
ment of athletic feats to the detri- 
ment of normal bodily and mental 
development. 

Social services and the centres con- 
cerned with such work should be re- 
garded as a means of preparing young 
unemployed for the position they are 
to take up in professional, family, do- 
mestic and social life, and even for 
the duties often scorned as being un- 
worthy of them—for example, work 
in the home. 


III. ACTION BY TRADE ORGANISATIONS 
AND PRIVATE ORGANISATIONS 


The single Article 14 which con- 
stitutes this section is in line with one 
of our general observations. In our 
opinion, it should be one of the guid- 
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ing principles of present-day govern- 
ment not to assume any task which 
can be undertaken by professional 
organisations and private organisa- 
tions with State aid and support. 


Ivy. SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT CENTRES 


The establishment or maintenance 
of special employment centres is in- 
dispensable wherever prolonged un- 
employment exists. Well organised 
and managed, these centres can be of 
exceptional educational value if they 
give or restore to the young unem- 
ployed a liking for personal effort and 
a sense of discipline in working in 
common. 

But it must be quite understood 
that these centres should be reserved 
for the unemployed and that they can 
be only of a transitory character. In- 
tended as they are to supply a remedy 
for an abnormal situation, they must 


inno way whatsoever become military 


institutions. They should, on the 
contrary, be made to serve the spirit 
of cooperation and the cause of na- 
tional and international peace. 

If these centers can develop a spirit 
of solidarity among the young un- 
employed, care must be taken to see 
that this is not brought about to the 
detriment of home life and the family 
spirit. As already pointed out in our 
remarks on the utilisation of leisure 
and post-school instruction, the cen- 
tres should even prepare young peo- 
ple for the part they will be called 
upon to play in the home. However, 
when home life does not exist or 
when it has been disorganised by un- 
employment, these young people 
should be able to find, in these special 
employment centres, a social milieu 
which will save them from becoming 
completely uncared for. 
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Moreover, in the absence of spe- 
cial reasons for adopting a different 
course, we think it an excellent idea 
to keep these centres in contact with 
the family, by arranging for the 
young unemployed to be in regular, 
direct and frequent touch with their 
parents or friends. We are gratified 
to note that this is suggested, in gen- 
eral terms, in Article 22. We won- 
der, for example, whether, in certain 
cases, this contact could not be ob- 
tained by arranging for these young 
people to spend a week-end with their 
family. 

Our Associations are also aware 
of the moral and social drawbacks 
that can undeniably be found in these 
centres. They therefore urge that 
their management should be entrusted 
only to persons who are capable of 
exercising a beneficent moral influence 
on young unemployed people and who 
have proved their competence in the 
difficult task of guiding adolescents 
and youth. They ask that every pre- 
caution be taken to ensure that moral 
discipline is strictly observed. 

Steps must also be taken to ensure 
that all who are admitted to these 
centres shall enjoy full liberty of con- 
science and, so far as possible, full 
and absolute liberty in the matter of 
religion. 


We accept the provisions of Article 
32, which deals with the development 
of the team spirit and the cooperative 
spirit. 


V. PLACING AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR NORMAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Our Associations approve of the 
liaison which the recommendations 
put forward in this section establish 
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between the home and school authori- 
ties, employment agencies, vocational 
guidance centres and private associa- 
tions, which, for one reason or an- 
other, may be called upon to play a 
part in the findings and selection of 
posts. 

They also ask that the transfers 
mentioned in Article 37 be effected as 
an entirely exceptional measure and 
that they should apply only to young 
unemployed people at least 18 years 
of age, beginning with those who have 
few or no family ties in the region 
where they are living or who have vol- 
unteered to leave. The transfers 
should be safeguarded by all necessary 
moral, social and health guarantees. 

Might it not be better to attempt to 
establish a new industry in those areas 
where a former industry has irretriev- 
ably been killed than to deprive the 
younger generation of all its past by 
transplanting it elsewhere? 

With regard to agreements des- 
tined to facilitate exchanges, we 
should like to see this question made 
the subject of a special study by 
the competent organisations of the 
League of Nations, for in present 
circumstances they are encountering 
innumerable obstacles. 

We should also like to see measures 
adopted to avoid the unremunerated 
employment or the employment at an 
absurdly low wage of young unem- 
ployed people, under the pretext of 
finding work for them, when the situ- 
ations offered to them could and 
should be paid for at normal rates. 
It is inconceivable that advantage be 
taken of the present situation to pro- 
cure labour for nothing or nearly 
nothing, or that employers should 
practise what is virtually a systematic 
depreciation of wages and salaries. 
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VI. THE DRAFT RESOLUTION 


Following a final section on statis- 
tics, regarding which we have no spe- 
cial observations to make, the Draft 
Recommendation includes a Draft 
Resolution which we fully endorse. 


We believe also that the Interna- 
tional Labour Office should continue 
its efforts with a view to the realisa- 
tion of a plan for important public 
works, the main object of which would 
be to ensure greater stability for the 
employment of workers. In this con- 
nection, we express the wish that the 
Conference will bring about the 
adoption of the 40-hour week for 
those industries which are prepared to 
accept it. 


CONCLUSION 


In the hope that the Conference 
will take our observations and sugges- 
tions into consideration, we are happy 
to renew our general adhesion to the 
Draft Recommendation examined in 
the foregoing pages. 

In view of the gravity of the prob- 
lem, we think that this Draft Recom- 
mendation should be adopted this 
year and not postponed till next year. 

Lastly, our Associations are re- 
solved to uphold the Draft Recom- 
mendation as they have already done, 
to make representations to the gov- 
ernments urging them to adopt it as a 
guide for the measures they may take 
and, according to the means and com- 
petence of each Association, to co- 
operate in its application. 

We feel convinced that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, con- 
scious of the gravity of a situation 
which calls for remedy, will respond 
to the appeal which we are address- 
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ing to it and that it will lay down a 
world programme of action which 
many quarters are awaiting before set- 
ting to work. 


Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Catholic International Union for So- 
cial Service. 

Catholic Union for International Ed- 
ucation. 

International Bureau of Education. 

International Conference of Associa- 
tions of Disabled Soldiers and Ex- 
Service Men. 

International Council of Women. 

International Federation of Home 
and School. 

International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 

International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations. 

International University Federation 


for the League of Nations. 
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International Union of Women’s 
Catholic Leagues. 

League of Red Cross Societies. 

Save the Children International 
Union. 

Society of Friends. 

Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work. 

World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 

World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 

World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. 

World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

W orld Association of Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts. 

World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. 

World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. 

Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 
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The place ran wild. I came there without quest, 
A pensive rambler down an idle road; 

But what I found was fire in the breast, 
Ambers of autumn over fields unmowed. 

The farmhouse leaned, a derelict abode, 


The shell of an old dream long dispossessed ; 
But out beyond the barn a brightness glowed 

And I, responsive to its strange behest, 
Made gentle trespass through the tangled grass 

To where, past ruined plot and tumbled frame, 
Crabapple boughs uprose, a leafy mass 

Of reds and saffrons like a living flame. 
Long, long I gazed there, glad that beauty kept 
One bright torch burning where an old dream slept. 


—C.iFForp J. LAuBE, 
Commonweal. 





WAGES AND PROFIT 


ERNST JONSON 


AGES and profit are gen- 

erally thought of as ad- 

joining territories, each of 
which can expand only by encroach- 
ing upon the other. This is not true, 
for behind each of them lies the wil- 
derness of technological progress. 
Into this unexploited region profits 
may expand without encroaching 
upon wages, and wages, without cur- 
tailing profits. Nevertheless there is 
trouble if either profits or wages is 
left behind in the conquest of the 
wilderness. There is in human na- 
ture a sense of fitness which is out- 
raged by any conspicuous inequality 
in the distribution of the benefits of 
progress. 

There is no reason for this sense 
of injustice. If capital manages to 
increase the efficiency of its produc- 
tive mechanism so that one man can 
do the work of two, there is no rea- 
son why it should not appropriate to 
itself the full benefits, which means 
the services of the disemployed half 
of the industrial workers. But jus- 
tice spurns the appeal to reason. It 
asserts its claim upon an authority 
higher than that of the reason. 
There are depths in human nature to 
which the reason cannot penetrate. 
It is out of these depths that the 
judgments of justice arise. It is in 
these depths that the supreme au- 
thority resides. What is the nature 
of this authority? A feeling, per- 
haps, that all life is one single life? 

It is curious how the reason is con- 
founded when it tries to get along 
without the guidance of justice. An 
invention has made it possible, say, 


to double the efficiency of the pro- 
ductive mechanism so that the num- 
ber of men needed to produce the 
present volume of goods would be 
cut in half. The owners of indus- 
try wish to obtain full and undi- 
vided advantage of this improvement. 
They do not intend that the workers 
shall share the gain. The intelligent 
thing to do, then, would it not be to 
lay off one half of the workers? On 
that basis the total volume of goods 
for mass consumption would remain 
unchanged. These goods, then, could 
be sold to the workers without in- 
creasing the wage fund. And at the 
same time the real profits of the owner 
class would be increased by the serv- 
ices of the disemployed half of the 
industrial workers. But is that what 
actually happens? Not at all. The 
vision of greater profits leads the 
owners to increase production, say 
by twenty-five per cent. And the re- 
sult is, of course, that their gain in 
profit is only seventy-five per cent of 
what it might have been. 

And that is not the end of it. The 
money wage fund must be increased 
in order that the workers may be able 
to buy the added volume of goods 
made for them. And that is a difi- 
cult operation. The chances are that 
the needed increase in the money 
wage will not be made. Goods re- 
main unsold. Workers have to be 
laid off. Depression sets in. 

It was just that the working masses 
should share the benefits of the in- 
vention, but reason did not follow 
justice. Had it done so it would have 
assigned to the workers what seemed 
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a just share of the expected gains, 
and worked out a plan for a corre- 
sponding increase of money wages, in- 
stead of rushing blindly into indus- 
trial expansion without giving a 
thought to increasing the money wage 
fund. 

Every increase of production limits 
the increase of profits. A great in- 
crease of production, therefore, may 
prevent any increase of profits, and 
greater increase of production may 
entail loss of profits. This happens 
when the increase of production is 
not the result of increased efficiency 
alone, but to some extent also of the 
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employment of a greater number of 
men. As profits dwindle the stimulus 
which keeps business going is lost. 
Business gets slack and depression is 
imminent. Herein lies the peril of 
unregulated industrial expansion. Let 
us therefore follow the example of 
the old guilds and get together and 
decide what is a just wage, and what 
a just profit. Stated in modern terms 
this means: how shall we divide our 
technological disemployment? What 
part may the owners justly retain? 
What part should the state take? 
And what part should be turned into 
new leisure for the workers? 


CO-PARTNERSHIP OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 


Hucu C. MIDDLETON 


HE conflict between labor and 
T istecery is growing more acute. 
As labor increases organization 
the conflict will grow more confusing. 
There are, of course, the gravest im- 
plications in the contest: to industry, 


to labor, and to the public. There 
can be no stronger patriotic appeal 
than for the adoption of a possible 
formula which would end the warfare 
between these two gigantic contend- 
ing forces; which forces, essentially, 
should be cooperative. 

Such a formula should be, and is, 
possible, if the fair interest of both 
sides is employed as a basis. The 
following formula is suggested: 

Let industry and labor organize as 
soon and as rapidly as practicable on 
an actual and unequivocal co-partner- 
ship basis. What is better for either 
of two sides than a fair co-partner- 


ship? Let labor receive a fair share 
of the profits of industry, in addition 
to the living wage. Then violent 
strikes and disagreements should ulti- 
mately cease. The continuous and 
profitable operation of industry would 
be promoted. 

Capital is entitled to a reasonable, 
but low, return on its investment. 
Unlimited profits (profiteering) 
should end. Limited dividends to 
industry would enable some of the 
profits to go to labor, and provide 
continuous employment, or the equiv- 
alent thereof. 

Let industry receive a preferred, 
just return upon its investment, and 
no more; probably 5 per cent for 
large industry and up to 10 percent 
or more for smaller units. After 
proper reserves let the remainder of 
the profits go to the labor, from the 
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president down. The basis of divi- 
sion might be in proportions of the 
wages paid; the labor to have repre- 
sentation on the boards; the books to 
be open: an absolutely frank and fair 
co-partnership. The mutuality would 
promote accord. We shall have to 
come to some such approach as this, 
and the sooner the better. 

This proposition, in addition to 
inducing active loyalty of workers, 
the production of good goods with a 
minimum of waste and loss of time, 
would place labor upon the plane of 
dignity to which it aspires and to 
which it is entitled. If industry does 
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not come to some such accord as this, 
it will probably find itself insecure 
against the earning of even a reason- 
able minimum return. Better a mini- 
mum, sure return than a precarious 
one. Practically, it might be well to 
limit also the dividends to labor: the 
two elements of capital and labor 
should not be permitted to combine 
and profiteer on the public. The pub- 
lic should be a partner. Cheaper 
goods to the public, greater consump- 
tion and production and increased 
employment to labor and capital 
would be results. And, we should 
hope, peace. 


DARK SEASON 


The slight moon stumbles naked on the earth, 
The barren fields relinquish the golden season: 
The heart seeks cover against the leafless wind, 
The mind returns from its summer of sweet unreason. 


The fern-frond curled to a sea-horse in the wood, 
The cobwebs stretched on shivering jewel-weeds— 
These that enriched the year are lost, diminished 
To a silver ghost, to a handful of scattered seeds. 


O heart, fear not this wide unguarded time: 
The hills move close and rough in the heady air; 
The mind has returned from the tangling strands of 
thought, 
Its dreams flung off, the mind is brave and bare: 


This is the human hour, the season of darkness. 
Arise, O heart, be healed in the stricken grass 
That meets its small death with nor hope nor hunger 
For the bright freight it bore where summer was. 


—FRANCES FRosT. 





THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB 


ELIZABETH 


CHAPTER VI 
(Conclusion) 
I: is evident that the right to a job 


or to compensation for its loss 

which labor hopefully claims to 
have established by investment of ef- 
fort is an ethical rather than a legal 
right. Common law leaves the man 
employed at will unprotected. Such 
equity in his job as a worker may 
have arises from contract or legisla- 
tion not from an investment of time 
and labor. It is a right, then, which 
belongs to a few rather than to all 
workers in the present state of legis- 
lation in this country. 

The ethical right is not, however, 
lightly to be dismissed. Job security 
is more than a matter of legislative 
concern. Sanctions are developed 
when public pressure for them is suf- 
ficiently strong. The stronger and 
more wide-spread the conviction that 
the worker is entitled to protection 
becomes, the more likely is the de- 
velopment of legal recognition of an 
equity in the job. And, even in the 
absence of a true legal equity, the 
worker may gain considerable job 
security by the growth of a wide- 
spread belief that employers are re- 
sponsible for providing steady work 
or income for their employees when 
that belief fosters the growth of a 
custom of guaranteeing such steady 
work or insuring the employee 
against loss of it. The development 
of such a custom, in turn, becomes a 


*Continued from August AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 
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basis upon which a legal equity may 
be built. 

There are relationships of indi- 
viduals to groups or business con- 
cerns other than an investment rela- 
tionship, which entitle the individuals 
to some special consideration al- 
though not to a legal equity. It is 
possible that the worker’s claim to 
steady employment might be accorded 
legal recognition as a liberty of the 
worker, if not a property right, along 
some line other than that of an equity 
acquired by an investment of labor. 
There is, for example, the relation- 
ship of a public utility to its custom- 
ers. The nature of this relationship 
has been defined in cases arising over 
the question of depreciation funds as 
different from that of an investor to 
his company. The Supreme Court in 
Public Utility Commissioners v. New 
York Telephone Company’ sustained 
an injunction restraining the Com- 
missioners from enforcing “‘confisca- 
tory rates,” that term being applied 
to rates which would compel the 
company to use its excessive deprecia- 
tion fund built up in the past to meet 
future deficits. Mr. Justice Butler, in 
his opinion, said: ‘“The revenue paid 
by the customers for service belongs 
to the company. The amount, if any, 
remaining after paying taxes and 
operating expenses, including the ex- 
pense of depreciation, is the com- 
pany’s compensation for the use of its 
property.” He emphasized the fact 
that customers by paying bills do not 
acquire any legal or equitable interest 


*2a71 U. S. 23 (1926). 
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in the company’s property. Professor 
Martin Glaeser takes exception to 
this decision.? ‘‘For the court to con- 
clude that excessive depreciation 
reservations are the company’s prop- 
erty so that no equitable adjustment 
can be made in the depreciation rates 
in the future is unsound.” 
Wisconsin, although reiterating the 
Supreme Court’s denial of any equity 
in the consumer, has recognized spe- 
cial rights of the customer arising 
from his “line extension donations.” 
In Wisconsin Hydro-Electric Co. v. 
Railroad Commission® the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court upheld the Commis- 
sion in an order requiring the com- 
pany to deduct from the appraised 
value of the property recently pur- 
chased from the Luck Light and 
Power Company the amount of the 
customers’ donations for line exten- 
sions and to issue bonds on the re- 
duced valuation only. Although the 
rate base and the security base are 
not the same the former is involved 
in determining whether the latter 
gives reasonable security to the stock 
and bondholders. Since the custom- 
ers’ donations are not allowed to be 
part of the rate base the court be- 
lieved the amount of securities issu- 
able on the property should be cor- 
respondingly decreased. It said that 
although special investment by the 
customers does not give them title to 
any of the utility’s property, the util- 
ity has no right to demand a return 
on that investment. The customer 
acquires not a property right but a 
special right which must be respected 


*Glaeser, M. G. Outlines of Public Utility 
Economics. 359. 
*208 Wis. 348 (1931). 
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in rate making and in the issuing of 
securities. 

The special interest of the con- 
sumer is further recognized in Wis- 
consin in the Mondovi Telephone 
case.* The case arose out of an ap- 
plication of the company for permis- 
sion to convert its very large increase 
in assets into a surplus to be dis- 
tributed in the form of additional 
stock. Its depreciation reserve was 
large and had increased rapidly. The 
Commission denied the request with- 
out prejudice to a subsequent appli- 
cation for authority to declare stock 
dividends for the free and earned 
surplus. It held, however, that if by 
inaccuracy of book records the re- 
building of the plant had been 
financed out of depreciation reserves 
to which customers must contribute 
through their rates these additions 
to the plant might not be capitalized 
and become the basis for future addi- 
tional returns to stockholders. 


“Where a public utility incorrectly 
charges plant expenditures to main- 
tenance and uses its depreciation re- 
serve to build up its plant, rather 
than for retirements, we have an- 
other instance of customer contribu- 
tion to the capital account of the com- 
a involuntary.” 

€ are not suggesting that the 
company’s plant, in its entirety, is not 
its property. We are not suggesting 
that it holds any part of it in ‘trust’ 
for its subscribers. This was set- 
tled in Public Utility Commissioners 
v. New York Telephone Company, 
271 U. S. 23, where the court said 
‘Customers pay for service not for 
the property used to render it. By 


“Re. Mondovi Telephone Co. P. U. R., A. 1931 
C. 439. 
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paying bills for service they do not 
acquire any interest, legal or equi- 
table, in the property used for their 
convenience or in the funds of the 
company.’ ”’® 

The commission relied on the prin- 
ciple enunciated by the Supreme 
Court earlier® that no part of the 
depreciation reserve may be added to 
the capital which forms the rate base. 

Is there anything in the principles 
developed in these cases which offers 
encouragement to labor in its quest 
for legal support of its claim to job 
security? The point which labor may 
seize as contributing to its own cause 
is that the courts have recognized 
and protected a special right, not an 
equity, which did not arise from the 
usual course of investment. The com- 
pany is required to conduct itself so 
that this special right of the con- 
sumers is not injured. Might not 
labor succeed in getting its own pecu- 
liar investment of continued effort in 
the industry recognized as the legi- 
timate source of a special claim on 
the company for the protection of se- 
cure employment? True, the custom- 
ers’ contributions have been cash paid 
for special purposes, line extensions 
or depreciation, while labor’s contri- 
bution is work not differentiated from 
that for which it is paid a wage. Also 
common law has always recognized 
peculiar obligations of men in public 
callings—such as common carriers— 
to their patrons, while it has left the 
employment relation to individual 
contract. But in the face of the mod- 
ern situation in which employment is 
subject to vicissitudes beyond the 


"Ibid. 444, 445. 
°R. R. Commission v. Cumberland Tel. and 
Tel. Co., 212 U. S. 414 (1909). 
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worker’s control, in which the worker 
who has given his service for a con- 
siderable time to one employment is, 
as he grows older, nearly as helpless 
if he loses his employment as the con- 
sumer would be if the utility should 
refuse to serve him, there seems rea- 
son for imposing on industry an ob- 
ligation to its employees such as pub- 
lic utilities have to their customers. 
There is reason in the view that an 
employer should not reap the advan- 
tage of his employee’s labor invest- 
ment without establishing a fund to 
protect the worker against loss of 
his connection with the company, any 
more than a utility may accept con- 
tributions voluntarily or involuntarily 
made by its customers without devot- 
ing them to insuring reasonable serv- 
ice without an increase in the rate 
base. The employee will not have a 
property right in the company; the 
consumer has none in the utility. A 
special protectible right has devel- 
oped out of the special investment 
of a person who is not an owner of 
the utility. A special right of the 
worker, worthy of legal protection, 
may similarly be seen to be within 
the scope of public purpose. 
Another possible line of develop- 
ment toward security of job tenure 
is that of causing the employment 
relationship to be regarded as an as- 
sociation, membership in which is 
protected. Membership in voluntary 
associations has frequently been pro- 
tected by mandatory injunctions for 
reinstatement of the expelled member 
or by actions for damages for the in- 
jury he suffers. Particularly the ques- 
tion of expulsion has become the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry when member- 
ship in an association has pecuniary 
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value, as in the case of a union which 
owns property or which has negoti- 
ated collective job contracts which 
bar non-union members. It is ques- 
tionable in such a case whether a 
member may be expelled if no clause 
in the articles of association provides 
for expulsion. The difficulty may be 
surmounted however, as Oakes’ 
points out. If a member is guilty of 
conduct subversive of the object of 
the association his breach of the im- 
plied obligation of loyalty to the 
group will probably be found to be 
grounds for expulsion even in the ab- 
sence of any by-laws definitely cover- 
ing expulsion. Frequently the articles 
of association could scarcely be called 
contracts although there is an ele- 
ment of consent similar to the prom- 
ises of contracting parties. Ordinarily 
any member of the association may 
resign at will, which indicates that the 
association is not the usual multilat- 
eral contract in which each party is 
bound by his promise. Yet it has fre- 
quently been held that a member may 
resist expulsion from such an associa- 
tion. Oakes states the obiter of Os- 
trom v. Greene [161 N. Y. 353; 55 
N.E. 919 (1900)]*: “A voluntary 
association cannot expel a member 
without notice, because there is a 
mutual promise on the part of the 
members, implied from the fact of 
organization, that each is to remain a 
member until he resigns, is removed 
for cause, or ceases to be a member 
in accordance with some regulation.” 
It follows that a member has a right 
to be heard before being expelled. 
Ordinarily associations, particu- 
larly those in which membership has 


* Op. cit. No. 50. 
® Ibid. No. 54. 
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some pecuniary value, provide in 
their rules causes and procedures for 
expulsion. Courts will insist that the 
procedures be followed and will 
sometimes go further and examine 
the rule in the light of public policy. 
In Spayd v. Ringing Rock Lodge* the 
court upheld the plaintiff’s plea for 
reinstatement after he had been ex- 
pelled from his union for disobeying 
the rule that no member might use 
his influence to defeat action taken 
by the union’s national legislative 
representatives. The plaintiff, con- 
trary to the action of the representa- 
tives, petitioned the state legislature 
to reconsider the Full Crew Law. 
The court declared that the state bill 
of rights allows citizens to petition 
the legislature for proper purposes. 
The union had no authority to in- 
fringe this right of individuals. Its 
rule was, therefore, void, and the 
plaintiff improperly expelled. 

The procedures and the observance 
of them are more frequently before 
courts than are the causes for which 
a member may be expelled. In Mc- 
Dowell v. Wilson” it was said that: 
the court could overrule expulsion by 
a church or any other society which 
acted contrary to its own stated 
forms and rules in expelling members. 
In Rueb v. Rehder™ the superior 
court overruled the lower court in its 
dismissal of the complaint. The 
lower court dismissed it because the 
plaintiffs, who sought reinstatement, 
had not exhausted their possible ap- 
peals within their own order before 
turning to the civil court. The state 
Supreme Court held this course of 


* 270 Pa. 67; 113 Atl. 70 (1923). 
252 Pa. 91; 97 Atl. 100 (1916). 
“24 N. M. 534; 174 Pac. 992 (1918). 
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appeals need not be taken in the pres- 
ent instance because the plaintiffs 
after having been acquitted in one 
trial within their order were tried a 
second time although the order’s con- 
stitution and by-laws did not provide 
for a second trial. Therefore, the 
court held, the plaintiffs were illegally 
tried before a tribunal without juris- 
diction. The association was acting 
contrary to its own rules which set 
the rights and liabilities of its mem- 
bers, and the aggrieved members 
need not conform to the rules for 
appeal within the association in order 
to get relief from its unauthorized 
action. It is evident from this case 
that the equity courts ordinarily re- 
quire expelled members seeking re- 
instatement to exhaust the associa- 
tions remedies before appealing to 
the courts. In Grand International 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 


neers v. Green™ it was held that it 
was not necessary for the plaintiff to 
exhaust the union remedies before ap- 
pealing to a civil court for the remedy 
of damages for wrongful dismissal 
from his union. The remedy at law 
was more accessible than that at 
equity. 

That the expulsion must be not 
only lawful under the constitution 
and by-laws of the association but 
also ordered in good faith is clear 
from Otto v. Journeymen Tailors’ 
Protective and Benevolent Union.* 
The plaintiff in this case had worked 
for an employer against whom a 
strike had been called. The penalty 
for such action according to the by- 
laws of his union and benevolent as- 
sociation was a fine of from ten to 


* 210 Ala. 496; 98 So. 569 (1923). 
#75 Cal. 308; 17 Pac. 217 (1888). 
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one hundred dollars. The union ex- 
pelled him. When the strike was set- 
tled the union men returned to work 
on condition that the plaintiff should 
be discharged. He lost his position 
and could get no work in other union 
shops. He sought and secured rein- 
statement in his union on the ground 
that his expulsion had exceeded the 
stated penalty for ‘“‘scabbing” but he 
was almost immediately expelled 
again for being in a conspiracy to in- 
jure the union when he took the 
“scab” work. The civil court ordered 
his reinstatement, holding that his 
first reinstatement and subsequent 
discharge were not done in good faith 
and that the “conspiracy to injure” 
was nothing more than his act of 
scabbing for which the proper pen- 
alty was a fine. In other cases un- 
warranted expulsions which have re- 
sulted in the discharge of a man from 
employment have rendered the union 
liable for damages even though the 
employment had been at will." 
Could the employment relation be 
found to be such a voluntary asso- 
ciation that expulsion from it could 
be appealed to the courts? One great 
difficulty lies in the fact that even 
if it were so considered the under- 
standing or “rule” of the association 
is usually that a member may be ex- 
pelled at the employer’s will. The 
worker members are under the rule 
of an autocracy not a constitutional 
government, as Leiserson puts it.'® 
If the custom grows of not discharg- 
ing without notice or compensation 
except for cause the “rule” of the 
association may be said to have 


“See Brennan v. United Hatters, 73 N. J. 729; 
65 Atl. 165: 9 L. R. A. (N. S.) 254: L. R. A. 
Digest VI. “Master and Servant.” No. 496. 

* See ante Ch. IV, Sec. 11. 
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changed and the worker would have 
a basis for seeking recovery for un- 
warranted discharge. In those em- 
ployment relationships created by 
contract or collective agreement the 
worker has a right to carry his case 
to the courts. Except for a few plants 
the employment relationship is still 
governed by the miaster-servant 
rather than the free association law. 
The provision for collective bargain- 
ing opens the way to a widespread 
extension of the protection of the 
worker’s tenure. The rule or cus- 


tom of the employment relationship 
may change from one which subjects 
the worker to the caprice of an auto- 
crat to one under which he can com- 
mand legal review of the order ex- 
pelling him from the “association.” 
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This is a procedure which offers more 
security to the worker than the indus- 
trial democracy loudly vaunted in the 
early ’twenties which was to be real- 
ized by stock ownership by the work- 
ers. Security in his job rather than 
part ownership in the company is 
the worker’s major interest. The 
proportion of stock held by the work- 
ers in most of the stock-sharing con- 
cerns was too insignificant, even when 
it carried a vote, to make the worker 
truly a business associate even in his 
own eyes. If he is a “citizen” in Leis- 
erson’s term, if he has recognized 
rights to his job which the courts will 
uphold, he is more truly a member 
of an association than if he owns a 
minute portion of its stock. 
(To be continued.) 


THE INEVITABLE 


The hands have learned a cunning of their own; 
The feet have found a path that takes them far; 
The eyes have followed, seeing all alone 

A boyish vision of some guiding star. 

Though just ten candles mark his years’ short span, 
My arms are empty now—my boy’s a man. 


—Bess Stout LAMBERT, 
Commonweal. 
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JULY-AUGUST, 1935 
Great Britain 


London —The Minister of Labour gave legal effect to a wage agreement negotiated be- 
tween the Weavers Amalgamation and the Cotton Manufacturers Association, a develop- 
ment in industrial legislation. The decision was based on the report of the independent 
Board which recently sat in Manchester. Any employer who pays to an operative less than 
the rate laid down will! be liable to a fine of £10 in every case. The legislation was a last 
resource to counter the wage cutting in the industry and was sought both by employers and 
workers. 

Wage increases of from 1 d. to 3 d. an hour have been secured for a wide range of 
employees at the Film studios of the Gaumont British Picture Corporation. This is the 
result of negotiations between the general manager of the corporation and the secretary 
of the National Association of Theatrical Employees. 

Ayr—Accidents in the building industry and ill-effects of tenement dwellings were the 
subjects of resolutions at the concluding conference of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives. The Government was asked to legislate to protect building trade 
workers and workers in civil engineering industry from accidents. 

Twelve trade unions having members employed in the air-craft industry recently formed 
a Council, which is to be composed of one executive representative from each affiliated 
union. Local committees are to be set up in aircraft production areas. The main object 
of the new Council is to secure complete trade union organization in the industry. 

The annual report of the Electrical Trades Union for 1934, showed a gain in membership 
of 3,000, the greatest increase in any one year since 1921. 

Nearly 45 per cent of the unemployed men on the registers of the unemployment ex- 
changes are under 35 years of age. Among unemployed women 63 per cent are under 35, 
according to figures reported by the Ministry of Labour. 

Miners of Great Britain in a manifesto recently issued through the Mine Workers 
Federation reported average earnings per person for 1934. (figures submitted to Parlia- 
ment by the Secretary for Mines) as 448.6d. per week, and it is contended there are thou- 
sands of men in the pits who receive much less than the average—zos. to 40s. for a full 
week’s work. Official figures reported also 1,073 killed in and about coal mines last year, and 
132,859 persons injured. Their special Conference will be held in October. 

Conferences between the Minister of Labour and the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress with reference to the problem of reabsorption of unemployed workers into em- 
ployment, and in particular the question of the 40-hour week, were resumed at the 
Minister’s request. 

In a circular to the affiliated Trade Unions the General Council stated that the Minister 
informed them at the meeting that he had had interviews with employers’ organizations in 
20 industries and proposed to continue the discussions with a few more. The General 
Council reiterated their opinion that the economic and technical changes which have taken 
place in industry during recent years justify the Government adopting the 40-hour week 
proposal without further delay. 

Norwich—The President of the National Union of Agricultural Workers, after a meet- 
ing here of Norfolk Agricultural Wages Committee, announced that the men will receive 
payment of £11, the same as last year, but will work only a maximum of 64 hours per week 
instead of 70. The committee representing farmers and workers, came to a unanimous 
agreed settlement on terms for the harvest month. 

The Seventh Trades Union Congress Summer School opened at Ruskin College, Oxford, 
on July 6, 80 students present. Most of the eighty students have been sent by their affiliated 
trade unions but there are a number of individual trade unionists who have booked at 
their own expense. 

A further increase in pay of 2s. a week took effect at the beginning of the month in the 
London road goods transport industry. At a meeting of the Transport and General 
Workers Union in London, it was announced that the Metropolitan Joint Concilation 
Board had agreed to restore the cuts in wages lost to the men in 1932. With other con- 
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cessions including increased rates for overtime, this meant a weekly increase of from 4s. 
to ros. since January last. It is also reported that the union has increased its membership 
among road transport workers in the area by nearly 9,000 in the past five months. As the 
Board only deals with mechanical transport, the Union entered into an agreement with 
the London Cartage and Haulage Contractors Association for the 20,000 horse drivers, 
stablemen and others employed in London area, and these also get the 2s. 


‘ Czecho Slovakia 


The Government is continuing the measures taken by the previous Government to com- 
bat unemployment. The Ministry of Social Welfare pays subsidies in the form of supple- 
ments to the wages paid by public bodies which undertake the building of dwellings. In 
1934 and during the first five months of 1935 the Ministry granted under this heading 
subsidies which made it possible to find work for about 160,000 unemployed persons. The 
second form of relief consists in subsidies or loans granted to local authorities for the 
execution of works of public utility in cases where the authorities would not be able to 
bear the whole cost of the work. These schemes provided work for 57,546 unemployed 
persons. 

A vigorous campaign carried on by trade unions has resulted in the Government issuing 
an order stipulating that all collective agreements by which salaries and wages are regu- 
lated shall be prolonged by ten months, until March 1, 1936. 


France 


The action undertaken by the French Road Transport Workers’ Federation to secure 
application of the Eight Hour Day Act of April 23, 1919, to drivers of taxicabs and hired 
vehicles has finally ended in success. A decree issued by the Minister of Labour became 
effective on July 28. 

Recent decrees by the French Government which have affected wages of Civil Service 
employees (3 per cent for wages between 5,000 and 8,000 francs, 5 per cent for wages 
between 8,000 and 10,000 francs and 10 per cent for wages exceeding 10,000 francs) has 
aroused deep resentment among railwaymen and civil servants. This protest took the 
form of large demonstrations and meetings in various parts of the country. 


Sweden 


The Swedish University at Lund established a Research Department which is studying 
problems of salaried employees. The report will contain information on salaried em- 
ployees in the various countries, their organizations, trade union and social policy. The 
study will be published in Stockholm in the Autumn. 

The Swedish Government forwarded to the International Labor Office a report on un- 
employment during the first three months of 1935. During the period in question, the 
number of vacancies increased considerably under the combined influence of seasonal 
factors and the continued improvement in the economic situation. The number of unem- 
ployed persons at the end of March 1935, was 83,600 or 50 per cent fewer than at the same 
date in 1934. Of this number 60,600 or 72.5 per cent were in receipt of some form of relief, 
37,000 in the form of employment on relief works, 20,000 in the form of cash allowances 
granted by the local relief committees and 3,600 on other forms of relief. 

The Sundsvall Branch of the Swedish Paper Workers’ Union has completed an inquiry 
into the conditions of production, wages and employment in ten factories in Medelpad, one 
of the most important of Sweden’s cellulose centers. The investigation covered the years 
1929-34 and showed that production of cellulose and paper in the period under review 
had risen from 355,218 to 466,791 tons or by 31.4 per cent. The number of workers which 
amounted to 3,120 in 1929 was 2,287 in 1934, a fall of 7.4 per cent. 


Holland 


A Congress of Trade Union Councils was held recently in Holland attended by 240 dele- 
gates from representing 182 Councils. The reports submitted showed progress in organiza- 
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tion work and care of the unemployed especially the young unemployed. There is close 
cooperation with the Educational Centres. In the year under review 117 evening schools 
were attended by 2,200 workers. It was stated that at present there are 160,000 young 
workers unemployed and that the number increases every year by 30,000. Trade unions 
are doing all possible to ward off demoralization of the young. A National Commission 
was recently set up to study this question. 


Italy 


The Government has approved a draft Decree to amend the Act relating to compulsory 
insurance against industrial accidents for workers in industry and commerce. The pro- 
posed reform is based on the following principles: extension of the scope of insurance by 
abolition of exceptions which are no longer justified; automatic working of insurance so 
as to guarantee in all circumstances the payment to injured workers of the benefits pro- 
vided by the Act; provision of all necessary facilities not only for surgical treatment but 
so far as possible for the recovery of capacity for work and provision of orthopaedic ap- 
pliances; abolition of lump sum compensation and provision of compensation in the form 
of a pension so as to ensure for the injured worker continuous financial assistance based 
on his family responsibilities; more rapid and less costly legal procedure, and strict elimi- 
nation of abuses and unjustifiable applications for pensions. The reform is to come into 
effect on January 1, 1936. 


Australia 


The N. S. W. Industrial Commission resumed its inquiry into the standard of liv- 
ing at Sydney. Evidence in support of the claim for a higher basic wage for female 
workers was completed and evidence was begun on behalf of the Employers Federation. 
Out of 1,104,459 breadwinners in New South Wales (on June 30, 1933) 240,985 were 
females. 

China 

More than 250 manufacturing concerns are reported to be negotiating with the Mukden 
Industrial Real Estate Company for the lease of land for construction purposes. There 
are at present 15 factories in operation and 19 plants under construction on the more than 


7,200 acres owned by the real estate firm in the industrial district of the city. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company is planning to extend its line to the industrial area. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


Meeting of the Executive of the International Federation of Trade Unions was held in 
Paris on July 2nd and 3rd. 

An introductory report was submitted on the efforts made up to the present time by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions and the recommendation adopted at the last 
International Labour Conference in Geneva regarding unemployment among young workers. 

It was agreed that when the International Trade Union Congress is being held in 1936 
in London, an International Educational Conference shall be held in order to extend present 
contacts and lay down an outline for workers’ educational activities. 

The Executive further empowered the Secretariat to call a meeing of the International 
Committee of Trade Union Women to consider, among other questions, the question of the 
International Legal Status of Women which is to come up at the September League of 
Nations Assembly. 





UNEMPLOYMENT Funps. A SurR- 
VEY AND ProposAL. Hugh H. 
Wolfenden. Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Toronto. Pp. xviii, 229. 
Price $2.00, Reviewed by C. A. 
Kulp, University of Pennsylvania. 


This latest work of Mr. Wolfenden 
manages at once to be an admirable 
survey on unemployment insurance 
up to 1934 and the apologia of an un- 
abashed individualist. A full two- 
thirds of his pages, tinged only 
slightly with partisanship, fall within 
the first category. It is a partisan- 


ship however of opinion and com- 
ment, and never of factual presenta- 


tion. With Mr. Wolfenden there is 
never any doubt as to where his facts 
leave off and his comments begin. 
This is not always the case with books 
on social insurance. 

A valuable feature of his survey of 
unemployment benefit plans is that it 
includes not only going schemes but 
a great variety of proposals as well, 
and for the more significant sum- 
marizes in a paragraph or two their 
central philosophy. I do not how- 
ever consider that Wolfenden’s classi- 
fication of unemployment benefit plans 
is entirely a logical one, particularly 
his inclusion of what he calls “com- 
pensation.” Insurance plans are those 
involving the cooperative association 
of relatively large numbers of per- 
sons; they are supported partly at 
least by those eligible for benefit ; and 
are built on a relatively high degree 


of actuarial precision (all so-called 
“insurance” plans violate this last in 
practice. Savings plans for employ- 
ees are exactly what the expression 
implies: A compulsory deduction from 
earnings for unemployment emergen- 
cies credited to each contributor sepa- 
rately. They are by nature non-co- 
operative. Reserve plans are coopera- 
tive funds on an employer or industry 
basis. They differ from insurance in 
degree only, like insurance they may 
be contributory or not. Their rela- 
tively small size makes them even less 
able than insurance arrangements to 
promise contractual benefits. Relief 
means state charitable assistance 
based on need only. A compensa- 
tion plan is a non-contributory scheme 
for indemnifying unemployment bene- 
ficiaries as a matter of right. It isa 
classification based immediately on 
the absence of the contributory fea- 
ture, but fundamentally on the legal 
presumption that the beneficiary is 
not to blame for his misfortune and 
that someone else is. Mr. Wolfenden 
makes much of this presumption and 
its non-applicability to the unemploy- 
ment risk. It is quite evident that 
while compensation means something 
distinct, it hardly deserves ranking in 
the present list on a par with other 
plans. It is a distinction based on a 
new and non-comparable criterion; 
obviously on the one hand a non-con- 
tributory reserve scheme such as Wis- 
consin’s is one of compensation, and 
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on the other workmen help to pay for 
workmen’s compensation schemes 
guaranteeing benefits as a matter of 
right. It would have been clearer to 
have made the legal distinction a sub- 
classification under both insurance and 
reserve plans. 

In these matters a point of view is 
everything, and given precisely the 
same facts—or lack of them—two in- 
vestigators of equal ability and intel- 
lectual honesty will wind up at the 
opposite poles of say, a Rubinow and a 
Wolfenden. The Wolfenden point of 
view crops out in words and phrases, 
it erects his four postulates for sound 
legislation on page 162 and works out 
logically into his threefold unemploy- 
ment plan in Chapter X. “Reserve 


plans,” he says for example, “abandon 
the saving principle,” though the re- 
serve protagonist would say that one 


does not abandon what one has never 
taken up. He repeats (pp. 56, 63) 
with approval the outrageous legal- 
logical arguments of R. S. Hoar 
against unemployment benefits as a 
right. The Ghent plan of subsidizing 
union employment benefits is left off 
by a statement “that its defects are 
those of omission.” An omission that 
leaves out two-thirds of the workers! 

I find myself in least agreement 
with Mr.Wolfenden on his fundamen- 
tal thesis that the unemployment risk 
is not one eligible for compensation, 
that is, not one for which the worker 
has the right of benefit without con- 
tribution. The argument on this 
point, which makes industrial injuries 
the only hazard workmen face which 
are chargeable to the employer, is 
thoroughly legalistic and unrealistic. 
Workmen’s compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, goes the argument, is 
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different. It “is rightly laid on in- 
dustry” because of employer control 
and the contract of employment, 
which in principle goes back even into 
the common law. What a curious 
failure to remember how rarely work- 
ers collected anything under employ- 
er’s liability and common law; that 
our compensation laws were passed 
under the state police power and not 
under the power to regulate contract; 
and that the theory of workmen’s 
compensation is that its cost will be 
passed by employers on to consumers. 
But Mr. Wolfenden see little parallel 
between the unemployment and in- 
dustrial accident hazards. Because 
the employer is not basically to blame 
and has not promised unemployment 
payments in the wage contract he 
would put the first responsibility for 
meeting unemployment on the work- 
man. Only 25 years ago in this coun- 
try the same arguments were mar- 
shalled against workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

On page 162 Mr. Wolfenden states 
the four premises for a system of so- 
cial insurance legislation that will pre- 
serve as far as possible the principles 
of individual responsibility he is 
keenly intent on safeguarding. Grant 
him these postulates—I believe the 
second is very dubious and the third 
and fourth only less so—and his pro- 
posals naturally follow. The postu- 
lates are: (1) “that it is highly de- 
sirable to allocate responsibility defi- 
nitely” in order to reduce moral and 
political hazard, (2) that administra- 
tion will be performed best by employ- 
ers and employees, (3) that “the costs 
of any scheme should be met by the in- 
dividuals to be relieved,” (4) that 
“if possible the functions of the state 
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should be restricted to supervision and 
enactment of proposals for setting up 
the necessary machinery,” with the 
possibility of state subsidy. Thus the 
plan emerges, the funds to be avail- 
able in this order: (1) an unemploy- 
ment assistance fund on establishment 
lines, built up by employees, and sub- 
sidized by the employer, (2) an em- 
ployees’ savings fund built up by each 
employee, perhaps subsidized by the 
state, (3) state relief. No figures 
are submitted on the ability of work- 
men to support such a system, al- 
though their share is suggested as a 


sum equal to the contributions of em- ~ 


ployer and state combined. 
Notwithstanding these strictures, 
a fine book. It’s a rare writer who can 
feed you with fact and ideas at the 
same time. To make it even more use- 
ful, there should be a bibliography. 


Your MEALs AND Your Money 
by Gobe Hambridge, New York 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1934. Pp. XVI 190. Price $1.50, 
Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll. 


The United States government 
publications too seldom reach the 
hands of the citizen because we do 
not always know where to look for 
material that is of interest to us. 
Also we have not learned to cull facts 
significant for our purposes out of 
government documents. Consequently 
this book performs a valuable service 
in putting into popular form findings 
and suggestions of the Department of 
Agriculture on dietary plans with their 
average costs and on agricultural 
production needed to provide sufhi- 
cient food for the total American pop- 
ulation. 
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Taking the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s circular called “Diets 
at Four Levels of Nutritive Content 
and Cost” the author tells us that in a 
year the average person eats about 
1500 pounds—or three quarters of a 
ton of food. He suggests that we 
should go about feeding an individual 
or a family with the same care that a 
farmer feeds his hogs. He shows us 
how white mice respond to a special 
as against an ordinary diet. He points 
out that ability to spend money on 
food does not always give a proper 
diet. 

He then gives us the four diet costs 
per day, week, and year. The lowest 
costs are for foods giving ade- 
quate nutrition and balanced diet 
from the cheapest foods. The fourth 
plan allows for an interesting as well 
as nutritive and balanced diet and is 
the goal aimed at for all persons in the 
United States. The story as given, 
however, seems at this point impracti- 
cal and inadequate. The cheapest 
plan allows only $62 a year or 16.9 
cents per day for food costs for a mod- 
erately active man. Plan IV only 
costs $185 a year or 50.8 cents a day. 

The figures are based upon average 
retail prices of food for the entire 
United States for the year 1931-32. 
They leave no margin for small 
quantity buying even though they 
quote retail prices, for although we 
may eat several hundred pounds of 
meat in a year we eat it day by day 
with the resulting wasteage in buying 
and leftovers. The figures disregard 
problems of spoilage. They assume 
a high degree of skill in marketing. 
They do not include costs of shopping 
nor those of preparing and serving 
the food. At another part of the 
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book the author states that only fam- 
ilies with incomes of $3,000 a year or 
more can use Plan IV and that those 
with incomes of $1000 or less must 
use the Plan I. Nevertheless the fig- 
ures On food costs per person per 
year are likely to be lifted out of their 
content and used as a basis for wage 
negotiations without consideration of 
special and additional costs. 

The section on percentages of the 
diet to be spent for milk and cheese, 
meat, flour and cereals, etc., for the 
low cost and for the other dietary 
plans is very useful. There is par- 
ticularly good discussion of nutritive 
values of different kinds of foods and 
of thrift in buying them. For exam- 
ple, it shows the value and cheapness 
of dried milk. 

The most significant part of the 
book concerns the acreage for agri- 
cultural produce necessary if every 
person in the United States is to have 
an adequate diet according to any one 
of the plans. It shows a need in the 
Plan IV diet of 335,108,000 acres of 
land devoted to food crops as against 
the 294,219,000 acres we had in 1933. 
This means that, viewed in the light 
of needs we have today acute under- 
production instead of overproduc- 
tion. Furthermore, we need a redis- 
tribution of agricultural production 
with, for example, reduction in wheat 
acreage but increase in acreage de- 
voted to dairy cattle, poultry, vege- 
table truck crops and fruits. 

The work of the Department of 
Agriculture shows national food plan- 
ning without which we cannot talk 
practically of standards of living. 
This book is useful for making us 
conscious of this work, so important 
for our national well-being. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROFITS IN THE UNITED 
STATES by Ralph C. Epstein and F. 
M. Clark National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, 
678 pp. Price $5.00. Reviewed 
by Raymond T. Bowman, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


The expression “Profit Economy” 
enjoys a prominent place among the 
numerous terms which are used to 
characterize our present economic sys- 
tem. Yet in spite of the prominence 
of this characterization, we have had 
very meagre knowledge of the profit- 
ableness of industry and trade, of the 
variations in profits among firms in 
the same industry or among different 
industries, and of the changes in prof- 
its which take place from year to 
year. Professor Epstein’s book per- 
forms a very notable service, since it 
helps in a very effective manner to fill 
this long-felt need. 

The book is admirable for its clear 
presentation, with a minimum of sta- 
tistical technique, of the quantitative 
findings; for its open-minded recogni- 
tion of the difficulties of the task, and 
the frank acknowledgement of the 
possible biases in the data analyzed; 
and for the careful presentation of 
the conclusions in the light of all these 
difficulties. It is valuable not only 
for the quantitative information 
about profits and the interpretation 
of these quantitative findings which it 
provides, but for the insight which it 
gives into the many problems which 
must be solved in the future if our 
knowledge of the profitableness of in- 
dustry is to improve. 

The body of information which 
Professor Epstein analyzes may be di- 
vided into two broad divisions. The 
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first division includes pertinent infor- 
mation for 3,144 identical corpora- 
tions for the ten years, 1919-1928. 
These 3,1444 corporations are dis- 
tributed as follows: 2,046 manufac- 
turing corporations, 664 trading cor- 
porations, 88 mining corporations, 
and 346 financial corporations. The 
above groupings are further divided 
into 16 major industrial groups (e.g., 
Foods and Food Products, Textiles, 
etc.) and 106 minor groups (e.g. Bak- 
ery Products, Flour, Confectionery, 
etc.) The corporations are all large 
(e.g., the 2,046 manufacturing cor- 
porations, which constituted only 2 
per cent of all such corporations, pos- 
sessed about 50 per cent of the total 
invested capital). While deficit cor- 
porations as well as net income cor- 
porations are included in the sample, 
the proportion having deficits is, in 
most instances, smaller than the pro- 
portion among the entire list of cor- 
porations reporting to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The second body 
of information is for relatively small 
corporations which vary in identity 
and number from year to year. These 
data for the smaller non-identical cor- 
porations do not include deficit cor- 
porations. 

The presentation of the material 
and its interpretation are organized in 
such a manner as to serve the special 
interests of different classes of read- 
ers. A preliminary note by Professor 
Mitchell suggests the leading diffi- 
culties in the problem of measuring 
profits. The book itself is divided 
into four parts and is supplemented 
with a glossary and four appendices. 
The first division (Book I) is made 
up of seven chapters and covers the 
broad findings of the study. It is this 
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section which will be of major interest 
to the general reader, to the business 
man, and to the large body of econo- 
mists. 

The first chapter of Book I presents 
a summary of the task which the au- 
thor essayed to perform and the gen- 
eral conclusions derived. In addition, 
separate chapters afford a more de- 
tailed analysis of the data and pre- 
sent the findings regarding (1) the 
profitableness of industry in general, 
(2) the differences in earning rates 
among different industries, (3) the 
return upon sales for different indus- 
tries as contrasted with the return 
upon investments, (4) the earning 
rates as they are affected by size and 
geographical location, and (5) the 
cyclical fluctuations in rates of earn- 
ings. 

The second and third main divi- 
sions of the book are devoted to a de- 
tailed analysis of the two main bodies 
of data. Book II covers the earnings 
of the large corporations, while Book 
III is concerned with the earnings of 
the small non-identical corporations. 
The fourth main division (Book IV) 
is concerned with the technical ques- 
tions of estimation and interpretation. 
These three divisions of the book will 
have greatest appeal to the statisti- 
cians, economists, and business men 
who want either to look behind the 
interpretations and conclusions pre- 
sented in Book I or to use the informa- 
tion here supplied for other purposes. 

It would be more than unusual if 
a book in so virgin a field left with the 
reader no elements of discontent re- 
garding the conclusions, or the meth- 
ods employed to establish them. 
On the whole, the author performs 
the task of presenting the quantitative 
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information very well, and this is no 
small task. At times the reviewer 
felt that more space should have been 
devoted to interpretation. The prob- 
lem of the profit concept in general 
economic theory and its relationship 
to the record of industrial earnings 
here analyzed might well have been 
given more space. Too much atten- 
tion seems to be devoted to the ques- 
tion: How much do industry and its 
different branches earn? The analysis 
of the conditions which might explain 
why different corporations or indus- 
tries earn what they do earn, and why 
the differences in earnings which ap- 
pear at any one time or over periods 
of time actually exist, does not receive 
enough attention. 

The interpretations of the statisti- 
cal findings are generally good, but in 
the interpretation of the coefficients 
of rank correlation Professor Ep- 
steinseems to beinerror. An illustra- 
tion is furnished by his discussion of 
the coefficient obtained from the asso- 
ciated rankings between earnings 
rates on sales and on investments for 
the 73 manufacturing sub-groups. 
He writes (p. 121) “For the general 
list the correspondence between the 
two is about one-half perfect: the co- 
eficient of rank correlation is +.496, 
on a scale in which +1.0 would indi- 
cate exactly the same ranks through- 
out the entire list.” A coefficient of 
correlation of .5 indicates a co-varia- 
tion of twenty-five per cent and not 
fifty per cent, since the association is 
more nearly measured by the square 
of the coefficient than by its absolute 
size. 

Of the thirteen general conclusions 
which Professor Epstein outlines in 
Chapter I, there is one in particular 
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that the reviewer does not believe is 
adequately supported by the body of 
data analyzed. In testing the sample 
of large corporations to discover 
whether the sub-groups that have high 
earnings in any one year have high 
earnings in general, and show no tend- 
ency to gravitate toward a central 
earnings rate, he arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “While consider- 
able shifting of position takes place, 
no general tendency towards an 
‘equality of profit rates’ is discern- 
ible.” 

Chapter III is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the development of this gen- 
eralization. The first method of ap- 
proach is based upon a comparison of 
the dispersion of earnings rates among 
the 106 sub-groups in individual years, 
and the dispersion of such earnings 
rates when the distribution of the 
averages of the ten yearly rates of 
earnings for each group are consid- 
ered. The average deviation from 
the median, and the interquartile 
range, are used as the measures of dis- 
persion and Professor Epstein ad- 
mits that both measures are smaller 
for the distribution of average rates 
than for the individual yearly distri- 
butions. He concludes, however: 
“Yet, in spite of this, we are not able 
to conclude that equality of return in 
different industries over a period is at 
all realized.” (P. 84, italics mine.) 
In the reviewer’s opinion the realiza- 
tion of equality was not to be expected 
and its absence does not deny the ex- 
istence of a tendency in that direction. 
If over a period of years, some repre- 
sentative central tendency stands out 
through a concentration of industrial 
earnings rates around it, then there 
does seem to be a common central 
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value, so that the bulk of the indus- 
tries must be influenced by some com- 
mon dominant cause, but not by this 
cause alone. The fact that at the end 
of a given period all people do not 
have the same height does not support 
the conclusion that there is not a com- 
mon central height toward which indi- 
viduals as a whole tend to regress. 
An attempt is made to supplement 
the conclusion by another method. 
All of the 106 industries were listed in 
each year in the order of the size of 
the earnings rates from highest to 
lowest, the first twenty-five per cent 
and the last twenty-five per cent in 
each year constituting the industries 
that fall above and below the quartile 
earnings rates. The industries (27) 
falling in each of these groups are 
then studied in each of the ten years. 
Four industries are found to stay 
above the first quartile in all ten years 
and one industry below the third quar- 
tile in all ten years. Six industries re- 
main above the first quartile in at least 
nine of the ten years while four indus- 
tries remain below the third quartile 
in at least nine years. Only ten in- 
dustries remained above the median 
in all ten years and seventeen indus- 
tries in at least nine of the years, 
while only six industries remained be- 
low the median in all years while seven 
remained below in at least nine of the 
years. The reviewer believes that 
this evidence does not support the con- 
clusion that no tendency toward a com- 
mon earnings rate exists. It does af- 
ford evidence that some of the indus- 
tries are influenced by factors that re- 
duce the pull of the central tendency 
and, in some cases, eliminate the 
effect of such pull entirely, but for the 
bulk of the industries this is not true. 
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A third method of analysis is also 
used, but the reviewer believes that 
here again the evidence does not sup- 
port the conclusion, Since rank differ- 
ence correlation was used in other in- 
stances, it might well have been used 
here, and if multiple correlation had 
been utilized the reviewer believes 
that each of the partial coefficients 
would have shown a general tendency 
for the rankings to shift as the years 
correlated became further separated. 


THE Power oF NON-VIOLENCE by 
Richard B. Gregg. J. P. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia & Lon- 
don, 359 pp. $2.50. Reviewed by 
Ernst Jonson. 


In his introduction to the book, 
Rufus M. Jones, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Haverford Col- 
lege, says: “Here is a new kind of 


book—a fine blend of what is and 
what ought to be—a careful dialectic 
process which shows an effective 
method of life demonstrating itself, 
proving its genuine worth and veri- 
fying itself in practice.” 

The book is essentially an argument 
for the revolutionary method prac- 
ticed by Gandhi. It makes but little 
mention of western forms of non-vio- 
lent revolutionary activities such as 
the strike or the non-cooperation 
which caused the collapse of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It is a plea 
for the Gandhi method, a plea backed 
by elaborate psychological analysis. 
There is but one chapter devoted to 
description. This seems unfortunate. 
In moral adventure example is far 
more convincing than argument. 
However these Gandhi operations in 
South Africa and in India are facts 
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with which every leader of organized 
labor should be familiar. 


Throughout the rest of the book 
the author argues that as a method 
of solving conflict, non-violent re- 
sistance is more effective than vio- 
lence. His strongest argument for 
this proposition is that violence tends 
to justify the use of violence by the 
opponent, not only to the opponent’s 
own mind, but also in the eye of the 
public—True enough! But why 
and how does it so act? It so acts 
only insofar as it arouses certain 
moral sentiments well rooted in the 
mind of the opponent and in the pub- 
lic conscience. 

Here we run against a fact to 
which, as it seems to me, the author 
does not give sufficient weight. Man- 
kind is in its infancy. Our morals are 
in a state of transition from those of 
the beast to the one-hundred-per-cent 
human morality advocated by Jesus 
and other leaders in man’s advance 
toward civilization. To anyone at 
all familiar with life’s progress from 
stomach-less, eye-less, spine-less sea 
jelly to those rough-neck ancestors of 
ours of a hundred thousand years 
ago, it should be quite clear that vio- 
lence, cunning violence, violence 
guided by growing intelligence, was 
an essential and indispensable part of 
it. 

On the other hand when we open 
our minds to the scheme of life advo- 
cated by Jesus, and for some time 
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more or less consistently practiced by 
the Christian congregations, and by 
the saints throughout the centuries, 
we feel that here is a scheme of life 
incomparably more efficient than any 
of the schemes which commonsense 
sanctions. How to get to it? That 
is the question—by what practical 
steps? Here is where the author 
fails to convince me. Do it now! he 
says. Do it recklessly, regardless of 
circumstances! Consider not your 
adversary, what potency there may be 
in his moral sentiments, and how these 
might balance his fears for his own 
security, the seeming infringements 
of his interests! Pay no attention to 
his abysmal stupidities! Heed not his 
desperate, unthinking clinging to old 
ways, once good, now grown obsolete 
and dangerous. No! Life cannot be 
well lived by rule. Right living is a 
matter of judgment, of immediate, 
particular judgment. Not by rule un- 
less it be by a highest rule. 

I say the author fails to convince 
me. But what troubles me is not his 
uncompromising advocacy of non-vio- 
lence. He fails to convince me because 
he treats his subject almost wholly as 
a psychological problem. I suspect 
that whenever non-violence has been 
really successful it has been so by vir- 
tue of some spiritual element injected 
into it. Faith makes all things possi- 
ble. But the faith that shall move 
mountains is a large order, and yet it 
is worth trying for, more so than any 
other thing in the world. 
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crossroads. Before him a sign- 
post with its customary direct- 
ing arms gives him the choice of go- 
ing either of two ways. In the bright 


‘Le American worker is at the 
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rays of the sun he reads on one side, 
“To Labor Unions,” and on the 
other, the shady side, are words, “To 
Dictatorship.” An American worker 
should not be puzzled. He knows 
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at least what political freedom is. Or 
maybe he doesn’t fully appreciate all 
that it means because this generation, 
so far removed from our forefathers, 
may not have their intense hatred of 
tyranny. The worker does, however, 
realize what industrial slavery is. He 
should know that the only way to gain 
his economic freedom is through or- 
ganization — the road that leads to 
Labor Unions. 

The road to dictatorship spells ruin 
for Labor Unions. Witness what 
is going on im Europe! The great 
labor movements of Italy and Ger- 
many have been utterly destroyed 
under the Dictators, Mussolini and 
Hitler. There is left in these two for- 
eign nations scarcely a vestige of their 
once virile and powerful labor unions. 

Workers have not only lost their 
political freedom, but also their 
rights to organize and- bargain col- 
lectively. In addition, they have lost 
freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, and their personal liberties. 
Republican institutions and demo- 
cratic forms of government have 
been annihilated under the iron heels 
of these ruthless dictators. The Czar 
of Russia and the Kaiser of Ger- 
many were mild rulers compared with 
the super-autocrats, Mussolini and 
Hitler. Emperors never had such un- 
limited powers as these new mon- 
archs by right of dictatorship. 

Italian or German newspapers 
would be suppressed if they dared 
print the editorial which you are now 
reading. In fact, all the news we 
receive from these countries is cen- 
sored. Let us give thanks that our 
Labor weeklies and monthly journals 
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can print the truth, and that they 
are not subsidized and controlled by 
either political or industrial dictators, 

Labor must and will choose the 
road to Labor Unions. It is the 
greatest bulwark against both polit- 
ical and industrial tyranny. It is the 
road to collective bargaining, indus- 
trial democracy and economic justice. 
It is not an easy road. The pioneers 
of the American Labor movement 
suffered many hardships. They sac- 
rificed much in voluntary effort to 
build their Unions. 

Sometimes it is thought that the 
great benefits organized labor has 
gained for this generation have come 
down to it too easily. Let us not take 
too lightly the responsibility handed 
down by the pioneers of organized 
labor. Let us carry on! It is the only 
true course—the American way. It 
is the road upon which American 
Labor can fight and win the ultimate 
victory of “equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none.” Finally, 
it is the one highway that will lead 
to a fuller realization of those sacred 
American ideals, “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

The American worker dare not 
stand still, nor will he ever turn back 
on the weary road along which he 
has progressed from the slavery con- 
ditions, low wages and long working 
hours of the past. He shall go for- 
ward. He shall choose the road of 
Labor Unions. It is his only hope for 
social justice and economic freedom. 


I. M. ORNBURN, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC’ 


ALABAMA 


Jasper.—Labor is well organized here and we 
are maintaining code standards in spite of the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA. Relief 
projects are the building of roads and school 
houses. Through our organized strength we are 
holding present wage rates. The clerks’ union 
has just signed contracts with the merchants 
here and also at Carbon Hill.—Joun Lituicn. 

Mobile.—Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the NRA the laboring people have 
nearly lost hope as department stores, restau- 
rants, saw mills, bakeries, some of the smaller 
shops and grocery stores have cut wages and 
lengthened hours. The painting contractors cut 
wages to 60 cents an hour and the result was a 
strike by the members of the painters’ union 
which gave them 80 cents an hour. The build- 
ing of a colored community center, making of 
parks and mosquito eradication are among relief 
projects. Through the efforts of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor it has been agreed that pre- 
vailing wages would be paid on relief work. 
At a mass meeting held July 20 by the Central 
Labor Union every effort was made to organize 
workers in this port—Davin McCormack. 

Selma.—Since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA, lumber mills have cut wages and some 
mercantile establishments have lengthened hours. 
Cotton mills have added another stretchout of 
about 10 per cent on their looms. Local business 
is so poor that little can be done. A PWA proj- 
ect employing about 200 men is under way. Em- 
ployment is scarce.—H. A. JARvis. 

Tuscaloosa.—As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA, a few firms have cut 
wages and lengthened hours. Most of them, 
however, especially where unions are, maintain 
code standards, The building of a dam on the 
Warrior River to cost about $3,000,000 is soon 
to start; some grade crossing is to be done and 


work on a bridge. The Central Labor Union 
and the building trades are contacting relief 
authorities to get this work returned to PWA. 
Retail clerks, teamsters, miners, papermakers, 
molders and all other crafts are putting on spe- 
cial drive to get all workers into their respective 
crafts with the assistance of the writer and the 
organization committee of the Central Labor 
Union. A Labor Day celebration, including a 
parade, speaking, athletic contests, a barbecue 
and dance, is planned. Brothers Holt Ross and 
George Googe will be with us—Marx M. 
FISHER, ‘ 
ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA all industries have cut wages from 5 
to 10 per cent and laid off men. Those retained 
at work have been put on a 55 to 60 hour a week 
work schedule. Some of the saw mills work men 
as long as they can stand up and pay them from 
10 to 15 cents an hour. About 1,600 men came 
out on strike at the saw mill protesting the lay- 
off and the cut in wages, but as so many were 
out of work and willing to fill in at these jobs, 
all returned under the above conditions. The 
following firms have cut wages and lengthened 
hours—Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, 
Shannon Brothers Lumber Company and Mc- 
Knight Box Factory. About 1,900 men were 
affected by the wage cut. Discrimination is 
being shown against union workers as they are 
discharged for a trifling offense as soon as the 
knowledge gets about that they belong to a 
union.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA, the Bensom Lumber Company, op- 
erating a saw mill and running a wholesale and 
retail lumber yard, are now working their men 
nine hours per day. This firm refuses to deal 


* Material in this section compiled from Organizers’ Reports for July. 
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with representatives of the union and have 
after threatened strike intimidated their em- 
ployees to the extent that after voting to strike 
the majority of workers in the plant repudiated 
their former vote. The firm gave a wage in- 
crease of one cent an hour. Through mass meet- 
ings and by personal contact we are trying to 
strengthen our unions.—A. C. Rocers. 

San Pedro.—The consequence of the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA has been for the 
workers to organize into unions to protect their 
rights, and maintain union wage scales and 
working hours. None of the firms except the 
chain stores have cut wages. We are organ- 
izing new unions and taking in members in the 
old ones —Cectt O. JOHNSON. 

San Pedro.—Some markets and the five and 
ten cent stores lengthened hours immediately 
after the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. All union stores and firms are main- 
taining code conditions. The Vegetable Oil 
Company has lengthened hours. Relief workers 
are being used to lay 14 miles of water line and 
wages are up to the union standards on relief 
projects. Open meetings have met with success. 
—GeEorGE J. MADER. 

Stockton.—As a result of the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA, a large number of indus- 
tries have returned to long hours. The Green 


Fog Grocery Company put employees back on 
the hours that prevailed before the NRA at the 
same pay as when they were under the code. 


Bell-boys, elevator operators and clerks in 
hotels suffered being put back to former hours 
of work with no additional increase in pay. 
Oil and petroleum products companies also went 
back to the old hours. In the transportation in- 
dustry, trucking, etc., havoc was played with 
employees in the killing of the NRA, with the 
result that workers in that industry are organiz- 
ing. Relief projects proposed and under way 
are several grade crossings, re-surfacing of 
streets, four new warehouses at the deep water 
docks, four wharf sheds and new shipside cold 
storage facilities. Unions generally are active 
and alert and have been fairly successful in 
maintaining the prevailing wage on work classes 
‘as public work. Paper mill employees have 
organized. Store clerks are making an effort 
to unionize. Almost every local union reports 
gain in membership —WI£LLIAM P. Burtz. 


CANADA 


Windsor.—Efforts are now being made to 
sign agreements under the Industrial Standards 
Act which will establish by law all agreements 
as to wages and hours. Two unions have been 
organized during the last two months—a brew- 
ery workers’ union and a union affiliated direct 
to the Trade Congress of Canada.—P. FisHER. 
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Winnipeg. —Weekly meetings have been held 
in an attempt to increase the membership of the 
United Garment Workers local union. Eleven 
hundred single men who have been at the relief 
camps have gone on strike and moved into Win- 
nipeg where they are being fed two meals a 
day by the Government dining hall. There are 
still about 8,000 families on relief and this does 
not include 1,500 ex-soldiers with small pensions 
who also receive relief from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. A large Federal Building is being 
put up, also an addition to the postoffice and 
plans are under way for a large sewerage dis- 
posal plant. This will give work to from 1,500 
to 2,000 men.—W. E. Srusss, 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA common labor has been reduced in 
some cases from 40 cents to as low as 1234 cents 
an hour. The Central Labor Union is putting 
forth every effort to maintain code standards. 
The Sibley and the Enterprise Mfg. Companies 
in the textile industry have cut wages 25 per 
cent and given notice that another wage cut of 
25 per cent will follow, making the full wage 
cut 50 per cent. The Central Labor Union and 
the building trades are making every effort to 
have wages maintained on relief projects. A 
union of common laborers has been organized. 
—Homer H. Stewart. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—With a few minor exceptions most 
firms have maintained wages and hours since the 
Supreme Court declared the NRA unconstitu- 
tional. The U. S. Grocery and the National 
Brush Companies have cut wages and lengthened 
hours. We have a $465,000 water works proj- 
ect under way. Wages as compared with union 
scale are about 40 per cent lower.—Joun G. 
EsnorrrF. 

Benton.—Coal mining is our chief industry 
and our present contract calls for the seven 
hour day. So far none of our firms have cut 
wages or lengthened hours.—FRrep MARSHALL. 

Bloomington.—The Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA has been a very bad blow to the 
weak local unions and to the unorganized 
workers. All firms and industries where the em- 
ployees are not organized have either increased 
hours or cut wages. No relief projects are un- 
der way but organized labor is going to de- 
mand the union wage scale on new Govern- 
ment projects —JoHN LANHAM. 

Centralia.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA the Davidson Biscuit Company 
tried to put their employees back on the eight- 
hour day but the employees protested by strik- 
ing and won back the six-hour day again. The 
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relief administration in this country has cut 
wages from 72% cents to 50 cents an hour. The 
sum of $477,000 is about to be spent for the 
erection of an electric light plant. A school 
gymnasium to cost $14,000 is to be built. Wages 
on these projects compare favorably with union 
rates.—CLARENCE WOOLBRIGHT. 

Decatur.—Nearly all firms are living up to 
the NRA since the Supreme Court decision ex- 
cepting the few that chiseled at all times. Every 
effort is being made to maintain code standards. 
These standards are well posted. The follow- 
ing firms have cut wages and lengthened hours 
—Chapman & Doake, Decatur Garment Com- 
pany, Osgood & Sons, Home Manufacturing 
Company and the Keating Garment Company. 
Schools, parks, roads and waterworks are re- 
lief projects and the union scale prevails on all 
this work. Non-union wages are from a quar- 
ter to a half lower than union wages. Efforts 
are being made to organize the Staley Starch 
Works involving about 1,400 men.—Leon D. 
BASHORE. 

East St. Louis—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA employers have become very 
stubborn and unreasonable, although organized 
labor locally has been able to maintain gains 
made under the NRA. By publicity in the daily 
press stating that if employers attempted to 
reduce wages workers would use their economic 
strength, we are hoping to maintain code stand- 
ards. The volunteer organizers’ Committee 
from the Central Labor Union assists in every 
way the newly formed locals in this locality— 
Fern R. RAUCH. 

Waukegan.—Since the repeal of the NRA by 
the Supreme Court organization of factory 
workers is at a standstill, as we cannot hold the 
members we already have as employees feel 
that there is no Section 7 (a) behind them. 
Rumors are that the Johns-Manville Company 
has increased working hours. There is a proj- 
ect under way at the Great Lakes Naval Station 
but it is rumored that the work will be done by 
relief workers. So far we have been success- 
ful in maintaining the union wage scale for 
skilled mechanics. Factory labor receives about 
40 cents an hour and building laborers get 87 
cents.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA some firms want to maintain both 
hours and wage standards while others wish to 
return to the old working conditions. Business 
firms held at least two meetings in an effort to 
have all maintain code conditions. The Con- 
tinental Steel and the Stellite Companies have 
given orders that NRA codes are to be observed. 
The Sterling (Reliance) Mfg. Company has 
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cut hours and lowered wages. Generally speak- 
ing wages on relief projects are below estab- 
lished union rates. Organization work is some- 
what at a standstill at the present time. We are 
planning for a nice Labor Day celebration— 
H. E. VINCENT. 

Lafayette—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA there has been no change in working 
conditions, as hours and wages are to continue 
as in the past according to resolutions adopted 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Several relief 
projects are under way. Union rates have been 
observed on past relief work but the future rate 
will be only about half of the present rate— 
F. Fow er. 

Marion.—It has been reported that several 
employers have taken advantage of the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA to reduce wages and 
increase hours.—ALVIN BARRETT. 

New Albany.—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA employees are working 
longer hours for the same pay. Some have cut 
wages 10 per cent and some have dismissed 
workers and to those that remained extra work 
was allotted. The Indiana Cleaner Company 
and the Fein Shirt and New Albany Box Fac- 
tories have increased hours and reduced wages. 
Relief work will be repairing of streets, tear- 
ing down of condemned properties, etc. Under 
the new set-up wages for relief work will be 
about 30 per cent lower than those formerly 
paid. Efforts are being made to organize gar- 
ment workers.—JoHN I. ScHapp. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—The result of the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA has been wages cut 
from 10 to 25 per cent and working day of from 
one to two hours longer. Conditions are very 
bad here. The Katz Drug Company, The City 
Service Oi! Company, Brown Garment Factory, 
the Packard Garment Factory and the Globe 
Machinery Company have lengthened hours. 
No relief projects here at present. Organiza- 
tion activities are under way by beer wagon 
drivers, transfer men, laundry workers and 
drivers, cooks, waiters and bartenders.—JAMES 
W. Soutrer. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville-—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA it has been impossible to gain 
in membership and some confusion prevails. 
Where labor organizations exist, through their 
efforts, code conditions have been maintained. 
Only a few small retail stores have lengthened 
hours and cut wages. We have a strong Cen- 
tral Labor Union organizing committee, label 
committee and women’s union label league.— 
THoMAS J. Crowe. 
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Salina.—Since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA most of the large employers seem glad 
for they started chiseling at onee. No relief 
projects here at present. Painters and carpen- 
ters are the most active in trying to have the 
union wage scale maintained. All crafts are 
cooperating with the Central Labor Union in a 
big way in their organizing campaign.—W. S. 
DUNCAN. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA, about 30 per cent of local 
industries increased hours and reduced wages. 
Several prominent business and labor leaders 
urged via radio and local press that conditions 
under the codes be maintained. Laundries, 
theaters, independent dry goods merchants and 
cafes cut wages and lengthened hours. We have 
no relief projects at present. Wages as com- 
pared with union rates are about from 40 to 50 
per cent below the scale. Every available effort 
is being constantly made by all crafts to uphold 
wages and maintain working conditions.—JoHN 
ELzey. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Since the NRA decision by the Su- 
preme Court 80 per cent of the employers have 


gone back to former hours, throwing extra help 
hired under the NRA out of jobs. Employees 
are afraid to force code standards for fear of 
losing their jobs. No firms have been reported 
as cutting wages in addition to the longer hours 
but this, of course, is a wage cut. Wages paid 
by contractors are considerably lower than union 
scales where agreements exist. A large state- 
wide celebration will be held Labor Day at 
Brunswick under the auspices of Textile Local 
Union No. 2225.—Franxk McDona.p. 

Waterville——Small businesses have taken ad- 
vantage of the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA and we look for the larger concerns to 
follow. Organized workers have voted to re- 
tain what they gained under the codes. The 
C. F. Hathaway Shirt Company went back on 
regular hours after we held meetings with their 
workers. Wages of unorganized workers are 
from 10 to 40 per cent lower than the union scale. 
A veterans’ home is to be built and as the work 
progresses more carpenters are being absorbed. 
We look for this work to last three years.— 
Josepx S. Porter. 

Woodland.—Since the decision on the NRA 
the only change so far is in the match mill which 
is working 45 hours, but the men are getting 
paid for the extra work. The St. Croix Paper 
Company is still working under the code and has 
maintained the code standards. A new agree- 
ment has been signed with this company. We 
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have twenty-five men on the ball field for a 
relief project. The rate paid for this work is 
40 cents an hour, three cents under the union 
scale. The annual Labor Day celebration will 
be held under the auspices of the Central Labor 
Union.—Frank D. JoHNson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


South Hadley Falls.—Since the NRA decision 
by the Supreme Court, some of the small shops 
have gone on longer hours and have reduced 
wages. The Holyoke Wire Cloth Company cut 
wages 15 per cent and the workers are still out 
on strike protesting this wage reduction. Isaac 
Minsky, rag and junk dealer, went from a forty 
to a forty-eight hour week and reduced wages 
25 per cent. Two relief projects under way in 
South Hadley. Union members working thereon 
insist on prevailing wage rates—MICHAEL J. 
McLain. 

MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—There has been some chisel- 
ing but not to any great extent since the Supreme 
Court declared the NRA unconstitutional. The 
Robert W. Irwin Royal Plant went on piecework, 
working nine and ten hours. The Globe Knit- 
ting Works have cut wages in the rayon wear 
department. Wages here are 10 per cent lower 
than the union rate. Efforts are being made to 
organize the gas house employees, and men 
working for the Corduroy Tire Company. A 
Ladies Union Purchasing League has been 
formed and our unemployed union is coming 
along nicely—Wituiam H. RicHMmonp. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—Most of the codes are still in 
force here. The Government is to build a dam 
and we are doing our best to obtain union wage 
rates. Efforts are being made to organize the 
musicians.—AxEL V. ANDERSON. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Conditions here are bad since 
the repeal of the NRA as nearly all lines of busi- 
ness have gone back to longer hours. A new city 
hall to cost $120,000 is to be a relief project. 
We are starting a campaign to have this an 
all union job. Wages are about 20 per cent 
below the union scale.—C. K. Henry. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secausus.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA several firms have tried to cut wages 
but the workers refused to accept the reduction 
and struck. Now the unions are trying to get 
signed agreements with the firms here. Most 
of the unorganized industries have both cut 
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wages and lengthened hours. Relief projects 
under way are the building of an armory, school 
house and tunnel. Union rates are paid for 
this work. The Central Labor Union has placed 
a special organizer in the field for three weeks. 
—Rosert R. Doy.e. 


NEW YORK 


Troy.—No serious trouble has resulted here 
from the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. 
So far all industries have cooperated in main- 
taining labor provisions of the codes. An air- 
port is under construction and so far the scale 
has been paid. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America have about completed the 
organization of the shirt and pajama workers. 
—J. Ernst Goopwin. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Conditions are bad since the Su- 
preme Court decision on the NRA. Some textile 
plants have stretched out and some have done 
away with one shift. City sewerage is the only 
relief project just now. Wages are about half 
the established union scale. We are having 
open meetings and a house to house campaign 
for new members.—G. J. KENDALL. 

Rocky Mountain—On account of wage re- 
ductions following the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA, two strikes have been on at the 
silk mill. Some of the retail stores and one of 
the bakeries have reduced wages. Most of the 
business and industrial plants are keeping the 
hours and pay. A relief project is a water plant 
for the city and wages are very good. About 
five thousand pieces of literature have been 
given out in our organization effort—R. W. 
TURNER. 

OHIO 


Cambridge.—There has not been much change 
in business conditions since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA except the Smith Bros. 
Mfg. Company, makers of furniture and they 


have cut wages and lengthened hours. We 
have a law in Ohio which calls for the prevail- 
ing rate of wages on public works. Efforts are 
being made to organize the employees of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company.—WaALrterR T. Jones 
Canton.—The consequences of the decision 
by the Supreme Court in the NRA in Canton 
has been disastrous. The majority of our in- 
dustries have signed contracts with our unions 
and to date no wage cuts have been reported. 
Martins Bake Shop cut wages of employees 
$4.00 a week and some of the rest of the stands 
in the market followed suit; this same firm also 
lengthened hours. The Muskingdam Valley 
Project will take quite a few off relief. The 
truck drivers on this project get 60 cents an 
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hour and laborers get 50 cents an hour. Car- 
penters and bricklayers are getting the union 
scale and firemen get from 75 cents to $1.25 an 
hour which is equal to the union scale. We 
are organizing the workers on these jobs. Work 
has been started on the Hercules Motor Cor- 
poration and Federal Labor Union No. 18754 
and Machinists Lodge No. 812 have an agree- 
ment for this work. Meat cutters and butcher 
workmen have secured an increase in salary 
from the Sugardal Provision and the Canton 
Provisions Companies.—Henry E. Martin. 

Coshocton.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA some employers are still operating 
on the NRA standards; others are not and some 
are gradually slipping back to old times of lay- 
ing off workers and cutting wages. The Nov- 
elty Advertising Company, Meredith Apron 
Factory, a few small mines and one feed store 
have cut wages and lengthened hours. The 
county has set up some $300,000 for relief proj- 
ects and the work planned will employ six hun- 
dred men for about one year. We are doing 
everything in our power to have wages main- 
tained and so far everything is all right but 
the common labor wage which is 40 cents an 
hour—this is ten cents under the union scale. 
Efforts are being made to build up the press- 
men’s union and organize the workers in the 
Novelty Advertising Company.—Rosert Mc- 
CorMICK. 

Crooksville—Miners and whiteware potters 
continue working on code basis as per their 
joint agreements. The A. E. Hull Pottery Com- 
pany has cut wages and lengthened hours. There 
are various small FERA projects throughout the 
county and a mattress factory at New Lexing- 
ton. FERA wages were cut from 50 to 45 cents 
an hour. Under the FERA bricklaying and 
mine sealing is paid at the union rate. We keep 
in touch with the various unorganized crafts- 
men with a view to bringing them under the 
jurisdiction of the proper organization.—JAMES 
M. Wuire. 

Elyria.—All industries seem to be still work- 
ing under NRA conditions since the decision of 
the Supreme Court, and organized labor is 
keeping a close watch to see that code conditions 
are maintained. We are trying to organize the 
hosiery workers and retail clerks and to have 
employees of several factories form a Federal 
Labor Union.—J. E. WILL. 

Lima.—Conditions remain the same here since 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA with the 
exception of the Diesel Wemmer Gilbert Cor- 
poration who have increased hours eight to 
nine at the same wage. We keep in close con- 
tact with all industrial and retail establishments 
in an effort to see that code conditions are ob- 
served. About thirty new relief projects are 
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in prospect. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize the Marvel Maid Garment Works.—ALFRED 
P. MurPHY. 

Marion.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA there has been a gradual return to 
the old state of affairs; long hours with no over- 
time rate. The Isaly Dairy Company has cut 
wages. The Marion Steam Shovel Company 
and the Moores and Ross Dairy Company have 
lengthened hours. Building of a high school 
stadium and other small projects are under way. 
Wages are the same as the union scale-—GLENN 
L. SWETLAND. 

Middletown.—Wages and hours have con- 
tinued the same as under the codes, despite the 
decision of the Supreme Court on the NRA. 
The school board wants to do a lot of remodel- 
ing and if they can get funds will build an 
addition to one school. Total cost of improve- 
ments to be around $100,000. Wages in industry 
are below the union rates but are not so bad. To 
keep their employees from uninizing they keep 
wages up close to union rates—Gus MILEs. 

Springfield—Building trades unions and the 
Trades and Labor Assembly have protested 
wage rates fixed on works projects now under 
way in this district. Unskilled labor is being 
paid 50 cents an hour—the prevailing rate—but 
wages of semi-skilled and skilled workers have 
been lowered. The matter has been referred to 
the local complaint committee. To date there 
are only isolated instances of failure to observe 
code standards and wages. Stores, laundries 
and one or two factories are alleged offenders. 
No specific information, except in one instance. 
Relief projects under way: Conservancy Dis- 
trict. In the making, there are a number under 
consideration. Labor, together with other or- 
ganizations and citizens in the western part of 
Clark County is protesting the establishment of 
a transient camp at George Rogers Clark Me- 
morial Park. Citizens object to bringing into 
the county undesirable persons. Labor holds 
that the work should be done by unemployed 
labor in the county. Work has slackened in the 
last two months. On the whole conditions con- 
tinue to improve. There is improvement in 
the building industry. Repairs and improve- 
ments to homes show an increase. Real estate 
and rents are advancing in price. Labor will 
hold a testimonial dinner in honor of long-time 
active workers in the labor movement in this 
city. The Labor Temple is to undergo repairs 
and many improvements, so as to more ade- 
quately meet the needs of the local labor move- 
ment. Union men employed by the C. & L. E. 
Traction Company—in the hands of a receiver 
—have been granted an increase in wages by 
Federal Judge Nevin —C. W. Ricu. 

Youngstown.—After the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA there was some apprehension 


among the new unions but am pleased to report 
that a more militant spirit is developing. All 
organized and partly organized workers are 
maintaining code standards and we are expos- 
ing at our meetings those merchants who vio- 
late code conditions. Dry cleaners, some retail 
merchants and several milk dealers have cut 
wages and lengthened hours. A $3,000,000 
slum elimination project is now in the architects’ 
hands but it will take five or six months to put 
men to work. So far union wages generally 
prevail but we expect a fight on the slum project 
when it starts to keep the prevailing wage. 
Many open meetings and picnics are being held 
with labor leaders as speakers—Epwarp W. 


MILLER. 
OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City.—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA several drug stores and mer- 
chants have increased hours and reduced wages 
and the Wilson Packing Company refuses to 
have collective bargaining with its employees. 
Our organizing committee tries to interest the 
unorganized in unionism by holding meetings, 
etc.—JESSE PALMER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Since the Supreme Court ruled 
that the NRA is unconstitutional the: employers 
in the silk industry are cutting wages as well 
as increasing the work load and going on 
longer hours. The unions by striking, etc., are 
doing everything they can to combat the employ- 
ers in this move. The wage rate paid common 
labor on relief work is 50 cents an hour; other 
skilled workers receive the union rates. By 
mass meetings and the distribution of circulars 
at the mills and factories we are trying to arouse 
interest in unionism.—SAMUEL MACRI. 

Erie.—Since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA several companies have reduced pay 
and lengthened hours. Federal Bakeries, Stand- 
ard Oil Company and Shreve Chair Workers 
of Union City have cut wages and lengthened 
hours. Three relief projects are under way 
and wages paid are at the prevailing rate. 
Truck drivers’ union has added more members 
to their organization —L. D. JENNINGS. 

Hazelton.—After the Supreme Court declared 
the NRA unconstitutional, the Hazelton Heights 
Silk Company cut wages 15 per cent and are 
working over forty hours a week. The Duplan 
Silk Corporation has also reduced wages. 
Wages as compared to union rates are very 
much lower. We are trying to organize all 
workers in the city.—Roy F. Kino. 

Hollsopple-—The Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has slowed up collective agreements, 
as employers have become more dominant and 
less inclined to negotiate with Labor. Every 
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What A Loan Company’s 
Office Manager 
Thinks About 


Our local branch manager knows 
that the average American fam- 
ily of good character is “‘good 
for” a loan of three hundred 
dollars or less. 

There are certain reasonable 
qualifications. The head of the 
house, financially speaking, 
should be regularly employed. 
Husband and wife should be in 
agreement as to the necessity of 
the loan, hence both signatures 
are required. 

Just what part of $300 should 
be advanced to Mr. and Mrs. 
Riley depends on the amount of 
Riley’s pay, what other obliga- 
tions the family has, what they 
want to use the money for. 

Up to this point the making of 
a loan is simply question and 


answer routine—and the verify- 
ing of the answers. 

Now as with any loan from a 
dollar to a million the matter of 
character comes up—Capital, 
Credit, Character—the three C’s 
of finance large or small. In the 
small-loan business Capital is 
represented by Riley’s salary, 
Credit is based on the law of 
averages as determined through 
the years, Character is based on 
.-. well, what can Character be 
based on except on how our local 
employees size up Mr. and Mrs. 


Riley — by observation and 
through conversation with them 
in our office and in their home? 

In 1934 we received 600,000 
applications for loans, and made 
350,000 loans. Why were 250,000 
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applications turned down? Per- 
haps mistakes were made here 
and there, but for the most part 
the turn-downs were made be- 
cause the loans would not help 
solve the applicants’ problems or 
because our managers didn’t find 
the Character they sought, as 
the principal consideration, in 
the applicants’ make-up! 

“Well, if you won’t lend us 
money, how can we get some?” 
asks a disappointed applicant. 
Our manager might say: “You 
are behind three payments on 
your car which is essential to 
your husband’s business; you 
signed up for an expensive radio 
when you were already head- 
over-heels in debt; you will have 
to learn to do without things. 
When you have done so we will 
grant you a loan if it is for a 
constructive purpose.” 


Furthermore, our manager is 
ahuman being, sympathetic and 
well informed on household eco- 


nomics. He frequently spends a 
lot of time with applicants show- 
ing them how to save money by 
following the scientific directions 
of Household’s “Better Buyman- 
ship Booklets.” How to arrange 
spending is explained in ““Money 
Management for Households.” 

By following these instructions 
many have been able to qualify 
for a Household loan, many have 
gotten so far out of the rut that 
they didn’t even need the loan 
they thought they would! 

Write for samples of our book- 
lets so that you can understand 
how our widespread service of 
lending money under small-loan 
laws operates. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE COBPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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effort is being made to organize as that is the 
only way to maintain standards. No cut in 
wages has yet been reported. The R. A. Poor- 
baugh Lumber Company of Somerset County in- 
creased working hours. Road improvement and 
some park projects are under way and labor 
has declared its intention of not working for 
less than the prevailing wage rates. The writer 
is engaged in building up the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America and has organized 27 locals. 
Eart Marois. 

Lewistown.—Most employers here have vio- 
lated code standards since the Supreme Court 
declared the NRA unconstitutional. The Stand- 
ard Steel and Man Edge Tool Companies and 
several department stores have cut wages and 
lengthened hours. We are organizing workers 
wherever possible. Wages as compared with 
union rates are considerably lower.—WILLIAM 
H. ALLIson. 

York.—The Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA has been very detrimental to workers by 
Wage cuts, extension of hours, increasing the 
machine load, etc. Whenever attempts are 
being made to break down code standards 
strikes are declared. Roads, creek improve- 
ment, repainting of public buildings and beau- 
tifying parks are among relief projects. Last 
week thousands were laid off awaiting state ad- 
ministration of relief projects to install and set 
up new rates as prescribed under the $4,800,000 
appropriated for relief work. A union of com- 
mon laborers has been formed from workers 
on relief projects. Building Trades have been 
able to maintain union rate for skilled workers 
on these projects. We are campaigning strenu- 
ously to interest workers in the Wagner Act.— 
HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA minimum rates of pay have 
been virtually wiped out and in many cases re- 
sulted in layoffs thereby reducing the forces in 


the face of increased business. Some of the 
smaller employers have thus far maintained the 
former hours and wages, but with the disregard 
shown by the stronger firms abandonment will 
result. The Chevrolet Sales Company, North 
American Creameries, Peter Fox Company, 
Thompson Yards, Inc., Kresge Stores and sev- 
eral of the restaurants have lengthened hours. 
Street curbing, minor water conservation, road 
construction and bridge building are relief 
projects. We are holding meetings weekly try- 
ing to establish definite rates for the various 
crafts and have appointed a committee that will 
meet with the City Council and the County Com- 
missioners at each meeting to voice approval 
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or disapproval. All members are requested to 
demand the union label; frequent broadcasts are 
made and joint meetings are held with various 
farm organizations.—A. T. GILBERTSON. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—Wage cutting and longer hours 
are the result of the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA. Every person is trying to work out 
their own salvation. The Sells Manufacturing 
Company and the Kings Department Store have 
cut wages; all hard wood flooring plants, Miller 
Brothers and the Harris Mfg. Company have 
lengthened hours. Wages are about half the 
union rate. The Central Labor Union has an 
organization campaign in progress.—D. C. Lone. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—Results of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on the NRA are that candy concerns have 
increased their working hours ten a week, 
grocery stores two and three hours longer a 
day and garment factories have lengthened 
their work time. Union men with contracts have 
not been affected. Building trades are reorgan- 
izing.—Loren P. Younc. 

Port Neches.—All industries are still com- 
plying with the NRA standards and working 36 
hours a week. Under the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Disputes Bill we are petitioning for an 
election at the oil companies.—E. J. SERMONS. 

Waco.—Figures in building activity in the 
metropolitan district for June show an increase 
of $48,286 over the corresponding month of 
1934. The Federal Housing Administration lo- 
cated at Fort Worth has received requests 
amounting to over $1,000,000 for new construc- 
tion of homes, remodeling, etc. The writer has 
a special organizing campaign under way.— 
B. F. SHEAROD. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington.— The Central Labor Union 
adopted and had published resolutions calling 
on all concerns in business and industry to 
pledge adherence to code standards. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce held two sparsely attended 
meetings for the same purpose. Three garment 
making plants and numerous retail stores, prin- 
cipally five and ten cent stores, have cut wages 
and lengthened hours. Under WPA $6,750,000 
will be used for relief projects; of this amount 
$4,000,000 will be spent for secondary roads and 
the balance for sealing abandoned coal mines, 
for sewers, sidewalks, school repairs and recre- 
ational facilities and this will give work to 
10,000 persons. In cooperation with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Organized Labor filed schedule 
of prevailing wage rates. Arrangements are 
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“First Out” 


Some people always seem to 
be the first ones thought of when 
new work comes along. You 
might say such people are “first 
out” in life. People like that go 
ahead and help their company 
to progress. 


The “first outers” on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio are those who 
believe that their jobs are impor- 
tant—big or small... those who 
show a “will to please” by doing 
their tasks well because they 
really want to. — 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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being made for organizing meetings of retail 
clerks, filling station employees, operating en- 
gineers, longshoremen and factory workers.— 
Ernest B. Pucu. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee.—Local glove factories are under 
agreement with but two exceptions and these 
agreements do not expire until December 31, 
1935, and hence the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has made no difference to these 
workers. However, in the unorganized factories 
wages have been reduced.—James E. Taytor. 

Milwaukee.—As far as meat cutters are con- 
cerned we are going along under contract and 
the NRA has not affected us in any way. A 
filtration plant is one of our relief projects. We 
are doing everything we can to hold the union 
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scale and are meeting with good results. We 
are having a little trouble with the Cudahy 
Packing Company as they will not go along 
with the Wagner Bill.—W. R. MANsFIELp. 

Sheboygan.—Since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA firms are working longer hours and 
pay less in wages. The Globe Company, manu- 
facturers of toys and all furniture plants, have 
increased hours and reduced wages. If the new 
relief projects get governmental approval all 
unemployed will be taken care of. Wages are 
about 30 per cent below the union scale but 
building tradesmen will not work for less than 
their scale of pay and in this way we hope to 
raise the wage standard. Mass meetings have 
been held for all unions and one of the subjects 
treated upon was the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill.—Georce A. WoLFF. 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1935. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greetings: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in 
Westminster Hall, Chelsea Hotel, Morris Ave- 
nue and Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J., begin- 
ning 10 o’clock, Monday morning, October 7, 
1935, and will continue in session from day to 
day until the business of the Convention shall 
have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 


the following basis: From National or Inter-° 


national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates; 256,000 or more, eight dele- 
gates, and so on; and from Central Bodies and 
State Federations, and from local trade unions 
not having a National or International Union, 
and from Federal Labor Unions, one delegate. 
Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 
Only bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 


MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN OTHER 
TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES FROM 
FepeRaAL Lasor UNIONS. 

The importance of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor must be fully 
appreciated by working men and women 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Questions affecting the economic, social and in- 
dustrial welfare of all classes of workers are 
always considered and acted upon at conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor. 
There are many reasons why the Fifty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will command public interest and public 
attention. 

The report of the Executive Council which 
will contain reference to the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor in all its organ- 
izing work, its legislative policies, its attitude 
toward economic and social questions of great 
public interest and future rec dations deal- 
ing with the future policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be carefully considered 
and acted upon by the officers and delegates who 
are in attendance. 

It is of the utmost importance that all inter- 
national unions, state federations of labor, city 
central bodies and federal labor unions be rep- 
resented in the convention. We respectfully 
urge that all organizations eligible to repre- 
sentation send delegates to this highly important 
convention. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 
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Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to August 31, 1935. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the Atlantic 
City Convention, October 7, 1935. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. THE ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL 
should be given to the delegate-elect and the 
DUPLICATE forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF Lapor Office, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at Atlantic City, hence sec- 
retaries will observe the necessity of mailing 
the duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, resolutions of any character or 
proposition to change any provision of the Con- 
stitution can not be introduced after the second 
day’s session without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by 
a previous Convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will any 
grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotels 


Headquarters of the Executive Council will 
be the Ambassador Hotel. 

Hotels located in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Convention Hall: 

Ambassador Hotel—$4, $5, $6, single; $6, $7, 
$8, double; $7, $8, $9, single with meals; $12, 
$14, $16, double with meals; (All rooms with 
bath). 

Chelsea Hotel—$3, single, connecting bath; 
$5, double, connecting bath; $3.50, $4.50, single, 
private bath; $6, $7, double, private bath; $2, 
single, without bath; $6.50, single, connecting 
bath, with meals; $12, double, connecting bath, 
with meals; $7, $8, single, private bath, with 
meals; $13, $14, double, private bath, with 
meals; $5, per person, without bath, with meals. 
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Ritz Carlton Hotel—$+4, single, with bath; $7, 
single, with bath, with meals; $6, each person, 
twin beds, bath; $12, each person, twin beds, 
bath, with meals. 


Railroad Rates 


The railroads have authorized a fare and 
one-third for the round trip if 100 delegates 
and visitors hold certificates secured when pur- 
chasing going tickets. Certificates must show 
that railroad tickets are bought for Atlantic 
City as the destination and must bear authorized 
selling dates. Delegates are requested to secure 
these certificates when buying going tickets 
whether or not they may desire to use them so 
that we may have the necessary 100. 

Railroad certificates should be presented 
promptly to Secretary Frank Morrison for val- 
idation upon arrival in Atlantic City. 


President Jewell of the Railway Employes 
Department has furnished for the information 
of the delegates the following list of railroads 
which have agreements with the Railroad Shop 
Crafts’ organizations affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor: 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 

Ann Arbor 

Atlanta & West Point 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Baltimore and Ohio 

Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Big Four 

Bingham and Garfield 

Boston and Albany 

Boston and Maine 

Belt Railway of Chicago 

Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Camas Prairie 

Central of Georgia 

Central of New Jersey 

Charleston and Western Carolina 
Chicago and Alton, (Alton) 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chesapeake and Ohio 

Chicago & Western Indiana 
Chicago and Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Chicago Junction 

Chicago, Rover and Indiana 
Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Chicago Northwestern 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
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Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Clinchfield 

Colorado Southern 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 

Erie 

Fort Dodge, Des Moines and Southern 
Florida East Coast 

Fort Smith & Western 

Georgia & Florida 

Grand Trunk 

Green Bag & Western 

Gulf, Mobile and Northern 
Gulf Coast Lines 

Hocking Valley 

Illinois Central 

Illinois Terminal 

Indiana Harbor Belt 
International Great Northern 
Jacksonville Terminal 

Lehigh & Hudson River 

Maine Central 

Michigan Central 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Missouri Pacific 

Midland Valley 

Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
Minnesota Transfer 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-T exas 

Mobile and Ohio 

Monongahela 

New Orleans & Great Northern 
New Orleans Public Belt 

New York Central 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk Southern 

Northern Pacific 

Northern Alberta 

Northwestern Pacific 

Piedmont & Northern 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Seaboard Air Line 
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St. Louis Terminal 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern Pacific (Pac. Lines) 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Southern Railway 

Texas Pacific 

Toledo Terminal 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Union Pacific 

Virginian 

Washington Terminal 
Western Ry. of Alabama 
Western Pacific 

Wheeling and Lake Erie 
Wichita Falls and Southern 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the con- 
venience of the delegates, it will be communi- 
cated in a later circular or through the Amenri- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Fraternally yours, 
WM. GREEN, 


President. 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Treasurer Pro Tem. and Secretary. 


Frank Durry, First Vice-President. 

T. A. Rickert, Second Vice-President. 
Matruew WoL, Third Vice-President. 
Joun Coertetp, Fourth Vice-President. 
Artuur O. Wuarton, Fifth Vice-President. 
Josepu N. Weser, Sixth Vice-President. 

G. M. Bucniazet, Seventh Vice-President. 
Geo. M. Harrison, Eighth Vice-President. 
Danie J. Toein, Ninth Vice-President. 
WituiaM L. Hutcueson, Tenth Vice President. 
Georce L. Berry, Eleventh Vice-President. 
Joun L. Lewis, Twelfth Vice-President. 
Davip Dusinsky, Thirteenth Vice-President. 
Harry C. Bates, Fourteenth Vice-President. 
Epwarp J. Gainor, Fifteenth Vice-President. 


Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 





